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MIND IN CONNEXION WITH NATURAL THEOLOGY— 
” 
y REVELATION AND REASON.* 


‘The proper limits of knowledge are,—first, that we do not so place our 
felicity in knowledge as to forget our mortality: secondly, that we make 
application of our knowledge to give ourselves repose and contentment, 
not distaste and repining: thirdly, that we do not presume by the con- . 
templation of Nature, to attain to the mysteries of God. * * * And 
for the third point, it deserveth to be a little stood upon, and not to be 
lightly passed over: for if any man shall think, by view and inquiry into 
these sensible and material things, to attain that light whereby he may 
reveal unto himself the nature or will of God, then, indeed, is he spoiled 
by vain philosophy.”—Bacon. 


Se ae a 


a 


ROE TARO eR 


. , THERE is an expression recorded by Cicero, as having been made 
by Simonides to Hiero, when the latter had inquired, ‘*‘ What is 
God ?”—* That it was impossible to say; because the longer he con- 


— 
Sao 


sidered the subject,.the more obscure did it become.” This is a 
Fs question which every man living has perhaps asked himself, and the 
; answer has probably been something of the same nature as that of 
Simonides. The wit and wisdom of man, indeed, utterly fail him, 
when he endeavours to raise up a personality of Omnipotence; and in 
the language of Job, ‘‘ We darken counsel by words without know- ) 


& ledge.” If we thus know nothing of what God is, beyond what 
i Revelation has told us, we nevertheless know that there is a 


God, by the mysterious workings of power and goodness; the action 


of which is seen, turn which way we will, whether to investigate 





a : : : 

% ourselves, or the external world in which we “ live, move, and have 
- 

. * “A Discourse on Natural Theology,” &c. ; being Vol. I. of ** Pa- 
i ? ; 

ley’s Natural Theology Illustrated.” By Henry Lorp Brovenam.— 


4 Charles Knight, London. 
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2 REVELATION AND REASON. 


our being.” This belief of the existence of Deity is co-extensive 
with the human race, and it is a belief totally independent of rea- 
soning or of observation. 

It was remarked by an acute French writer, ‘* that a peasant is 
as well acquainted with himself, with the world, and with God, as 
Leibnitz, and with the relations of these to each other; but he has 


not the secret and complete explanation of his knowledge: he feels 


its possession, but he knows not how to account for it.” This com- 


mon acquaintance, this unexplained knowledge, gave birth to phi- 
losophy, which clothed the hitherto half-formed ideas in the shape 
of science, aud, by a course of inductive reasoning, led man from 
nature to ‘‘ Nature’s God.” This is Natural Theology. 

It is however singular, that in the pursuit of this noble study, the 
very highest branch of it has been in a great measure left un- 
touched ; and it is here that Lord Brougham has stepped in, and 
ranked himself beside Locke, Bacon, and Hume. ‘* The evidences 
of design (to demonstrate the existence of an intelligent Creator) are 
not merely those which the material world affords: the intellectual 
system is equally fruitful in proofs of an intelligent cause, although 
these have occupied little of the philosopher’s attention, and may 
indeed be said never to have found a place among the speculations of 
Natural Theology.” Paley’s work, in this respect, is utterly de- 
ficient, nor can we wonder that it is so, since his mind was absolutely 
unfitted for psychological inquiries. His predecessor, Derham, 
from whose Jabours Paley composed his ‘ Natural Theology,’ merely 
popularising materials, and adapting facts to the improved state of 
science, is nearly as silent; and from what wecan gather from Ray’s 
celebrated ‘ Wonders of Creation,’ it may be doubted whether or 


not he classed the human soul as a portion of the created system. 


‘** At first sight,” says his Lordship, ‘ it may be deemed that 
there is an essential difference between the evidence from mental 
and from physical phenomena. It may be thought that mind is of a 
nature more removed beyond our power than matter; that over the 
masses of matter man can himself exercise some control; that toa 
certain degree he has a plastic power, that into some forms he can 
mould them, and can combine them into certain machinery; that he 
can begin and can continue motion, and can produce a mechanism 
by which it may be begun, and maintained, and regulated; while 
mind, it may be supposed, is totally beyond his reach: over it he 
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has no grasp: its existence alone is known to him, and the laws by 
which it is regulated: and thus it may be said the Great First 
Cause, which alone can call both matter and mind into existence, 
has alone the power of modulating intellectual nature. But when 
the subject is well considered, this difference between the two 
branches of science disappears with all the rest. It is admitted of 
course, that we can no more create matter than we can mind; and 
we can influence mind in a way altogether analogous to our power 
of modulating matter. By means of the properties of matter, we can 
form instruments, machines, and figures; so, by availing ourselves 
of the properties of mind, we can affect the intellectual faculties, 
exercising them, training them, improving them, producing, as it 
were, new forms of the understanding. Nor is there a greater dif- 
ference between the mass of rude iron from which we make steel, 
and the thousands of .watch-springs into which that steel is cut, or 
the chronometer which we form of this and other masses equally 
inert, than there is between the untutored, indocile faculties of a 
rustic, who has grown up to manhood without education, and the 
skill of the artist who invented that chronometer, and of the ma- 
thematician who uses it, to trace the motions of the heavenly bodies,” 


In thus comparing the plasticity of mind and matter, we question 
s 


how far his Lordship has aided his specific argument; we-have 
quoted it here, because it would have been more logical in the noble 
author to have adduced it in the earlier part of his work. Reverting 
to page 56, it is said :— 

** The evidence for the existence of mind is to the full as com- 
plete as that upon which we infer the existence of matter: indeed it 
is more certain and irrefragable. The consciousness of existence, 
the perpetual sense that we are thinking, and that we are per- 
forming the operation quite independently of all material objects, 
proves to us the existence of a being different from our bodies, with 
a degree of evidence higher than any we can have for the existence 
of those bodies themselves, or of any other part of the material 
world. It is certain—proved, indeed, to demonstration,—that many 
of the perceptions of matter which we derive through the senses are 
deceitful, and seem to indicate that which has no reality at all. 
Some inferences which we draw respecting it, are confounded with 
direct sensation or perception—for example, the idea of motion; 
other ideas, such as hardness and solidity, are equally the result of 
reasoning, and often mislead. Thus we never doubt, on the tes- 
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timony of our senses, that the parts of matter touch, that different 
bodies come in contact with one another, and with our organs of 
sense; and yet nothing is more certain than that there still is some 
small distance between bodies which we think we perceive to touch. 
Indeed it is barely possible that all the sensations and perceptions 
which we have of the material world, may be only ideas in our own 
minds ;—it is barely possible, therefore, that matter should have no 
existence. But that mind—that the sentient principle—that the 
thing or the being which we call ‘‘ I” and ‘‘ we,” and which thinks, 
feels, reasons, should have no existence, is a contradiction in terms. 
Of the two existences, then, that of mind, as independent of matter, 
is more certain than that of matter apart from mind. We must 
keep steadily in view, therefore, the undoubted fact that mind is 
quite as much an integral part of the universe as matter, 


#* * * * ¥ * * 


“The mind, equally with matter, is the proper subject of observa- 
tion, by means of consciousness, which enables us to arrest and 
examine our own thoughts: it is even the subject of experiment by 
the power which we have, through the effort of abstraction and 
attention, of turning those thoughts into courses not natural to them, 
not spontaneous, and watching the result. Now the phenomena of 


mind, at the knowledge of which we arrive by this inductive process, 
the only legitimate intellectual philosophy, afford as decisive proofs 
of design as do the phenomena of matter, and they furnish those 
proofs by the strict method of induction. In other words, we study 
the nature and operations of the mind, avd gather from them 
evidences of design, by one and the same species of reasoning —the 
induction of facts.” 


Here follow some able illustrations drawn from the power of rea- 
soning, attention, curiosity, memory, habit, the feelings and passions, 
—all clearly evidencing the most skilful contrivance, and in the 
highest degree harmonious; which are closed by the following 
eloquent comparison :— 


*¢ View the intellectual world as a whole, and surely it is impossi- 
ble to contemplate, without amazement, the extraordinary spectacle 
which the mind of man displays, and the immense progress which it 
has been able to make in consequence of its structure, its capacity, 
and its propensities. If the brightness of the heavenly bodies, the 
prodigious velocity of their motions, their vast distances and mighty 
bulk, fill the imagination with awe, there is the same wonder excited 
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by the brilliancy of the intellectual powers, the inconceivable swift- 
ness of thought, the boundless range which our fancy can take, and 
the vast objects which our reason can embrace. That we should have 
been able to resolve the elements into their more simple constituents, 
to analyze the subtle light which fills all space—to penetrate from 
that remote particle in the universe of which we occupy a speck, into 
regions infinitely remote—ascertain the weight of bodies at the 
surface of the most distant worlds—investigate the laws that govern 
their motions, or mould their forms, and calculate to a second of 
time the periods of their re-appearance, during the revolution of 
centuries—all this is in the last degree amazing, and affords much 
more food for admiration than any of the phenomena of the material 
creation. Then what shall we say of that incredible power of 
generalization, which has enabled some even to anticipate by ages 
the discovery of truths the farthest removed above ordinary appre- 
hension, and the most savouring of improbability and fiction,—not 
merely of a Clairault conjecturing the existence of a seventh planet, 
and the position of its orbit, but a Newton learnedly and sagaciously 
inferring from the refraction of light, the inflammable quality of the 
diamond, the composition of apparently the simplest of the elements, 
and the opposite nature of the two ingredients, unknown for a century 
after, of which it is composed? Yet there is something more mar- 
vellous still in the possession of thought by which such prodigies 
have been performed, and in the force of the mind itself, when it acts 
wholly without external aid, borrowing nothing whatever from 
matter, and relying on its own power alone. The most abstruse in- 
vestigations of the mathematician are conducted without any regard 
to sensible objects; and the helps he derives in his reasonings from 
material things at all, are absolutely insignificant, compared with the 
portion of his work which is altogether of an abstract kind,—the aid 
of figures and letters being only to facilitate and abridge his labour, 
and not at all essential to his progress; nay, strictly speaking, there 
are no truths in the whole range of the pure mathematics which might 
not, by possibility, have been discovered and systematized by one 
deprived of sight and touch, or immured in a dark chamber without 
the use of a single material object. The instrument of Newton’s 
most sublime speculations—the calculus, which he invented, and the 
astonishing systems reared by its means, which have given immor- 
tality to the names of Euler, Lagrange, Laplace, are all the creatures 
of pure abstract thought ; and all might by possibility have existed in 
their present magnificence, without any material help whatever, 
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except such as might be necessary for their recording and communi- 
cation. These are surely the greatest of all wonders of nature, when 
justly considered, although they speak to the understanding and not 
to the sense. Shall we then deny that the eye could be made 
without skill in optics, and yet admit that the mind could be 
fashioned and endowed without the most exquisite of all skill, or 
could proceed from any but an intellect of infinite power?” 


Assuredly not :—there is no portion of the works of God that 
impresses us so forcibly with the conviction of his wisdom and power 
as the mind of man; we say, as in common parlance, the wisdom 
and power of God, though, in making use of these terms, we are guilty 
of little less than profanation. Our idea of the Godhead implies the 
ubiquity of an Intelligent Spirit, and, consequently, that Omniscience 
is an essential attribute : to speak, therefore, of the wisdom and power 
of such a Being is surely needless; his wisdom and power must of 
necessity be infinite : and we question whether the search after Divine 
power and wisdom, through the material parts of his works, is caleu- 
lated to convey to us a proper impression of Divinity. For our own 


part, we are ready to confess that the appeal to the mechanism of 


the human hand or the bird's foot, for beauty of adaptation aud inge- 
nuity of contrivance, and to deduce from these the inference that the 
contriver must be an all-wise God, has always appeared something 
widely at variance with our knowledge of the Divine attributes, 
How far indeed do our researches take us ?-—hardly beyond the reach 
of human ingenuity, as far as mechanical contrivance is concerned : a 
skilful mechanician will lay bare the different organs of our body, and 
will explain fully the method of their workings precisely as he would 
take to pieces a skilfully contrived machine. So far as adaptation is 
concerned, this is plain and obvious: the duck’s foot is a beautiful 
paddle, and we find that it is so on mechanical principles. The perching 
of birds is another beautiful contrivance, and is equally explicable by 
mechanics : the entire arrangement of the organs of vegetables may be 
referred to mechanical laws :—but does the knowledge of all this con- 
trivance and adaptation aid us in contemplating the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the Divine Architect himself? We think not, because we 
stop short here: life, or the working principle, is entirely a mystery 
tous; we explain it by negatives only,—and the same with regard to 


the entire universe. The mechanism of the heavens we speak of 
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and explain by certain known or supposed laws of motion, and here 
we end. And this mode of making Natural Theology declare the 
power and wisdom of God as a mechanical contriver, has led to a 


human conception of the Supreme, or, at all events, to comparisons 
with mere humanity, which we think are repugnant to a proper esti- 
mation of the Godhead. We could quote numberless passages from 
the writings of many eminent men of a very recent date, who, in rea- 
soning upon data drawn from the material world, speak exactly as if 
they were analyzing the work of an equal. This is an error, and one 
of no light consequence. Lord Brougham, the nature of whose work 
to some extent removed him from this ground of error, has not how- 
ever wholly escaped it, in the following summing up of his argument 
drawn from psychological phenomena :— 


‘¢ The facts relating to the velocity of mental operations—to the 
exercise of attention—to its connexion with memory—to the helps 
derived from curiosity and from habit—to the desires, feelings, and 
passions,—and to the adjoining provinces of reason and instinct,-—are 
all discovered by consciousness or by observation; and we can make 
experiments upon the subjects, by varying the circumstances in 
which the mental.powers are exercised by ourselves and others, and 
marking the result. The facts thus collected and compared together, 
we are enabled to generalize, and thus to show that certain effects 
are produced by an agency calculated to produce them. Aware 
that if we desired to produce them, and had the power to employ 
this agency, we should resort to it for accomplishing our purpose, we 
infer both that some being exists, capable of creating the agency, 
and that he employs it for this end. The process of reasoning is 
not like, but identical with, that by which we infer the existence of 
design in others, with whom we have daily intercourse. The kind 
of evidence is not like, but identical with, that by which we conduct 
all the investigations of intellectual and of natural science. 

‘* Such is the process of reasoning, by which we infer the existence 
of design in the natural and moral world. To this abstract argument, 
an addition of great importance remains to be made: the whole 
reasoning proceeds necessarily upon the assumption that there exists 
a being or thing separate from, and independent of, matter, and con- 
scious of its own existence, which we call mind. For the argument 
is: ‘had I to accomplish this purpose, [ should have used some 
such means ;’—or, ‘ had I used these means, I should have thought 
I was accomplishing some such purpose.’ Perceiving the adapta- 
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tion of the means to the end, the inference is, that some being has 
acted as we should ourselves act, and with the same views. But 
when we so speak, and so reason, we are all the while referring to our 
mind, and not to our bodily frame. The agency which we infer 
from this reasoning is, therefore, a spiritual and immaterial agency, 
—the woiking of something like our own mind, an intelligence like our 
own, though incomparably more powerful and more skilful. The be- 
ing of whom we thus acquire a knowledge, and whose operations, as 
well as existence, we thus deduce from a process of inductive reason- 
ing, must be a spirit, and wholly immaterial; but his being such is only 
inferred, because we set out with assuming the separate existence 
of our own mind, independently of matter : without that, we never 
could conclude that superior intelligence existed or acted. ‘The 
belief that mind exists is essential to the whole argument, by which 
we infer that Deity exists; it is the foundation of Natural Theology 
in all its branches; and upon the scheme of materialism no rational 
—indeed, no intelligible account can be given of a First Cause, or of 
the creation or government of the universe. 
” * * + * * * 

** All the proofs of the Deity’s personality,—that is, his indivi- 
duality, his unity, all the evidence which we have of his works, 
showing throughout, not only that they proceeded from design, but 
that the design is one of one distinctive kind,—that they came from 
the hand, not only of an intelligent being, but of a being whose in- 
tellect is specifically peculiar, and always of the same character : 
all these proofs are in the most rigorous sense inductive.” 


If his Lordship, in closely urging his argument, thus at times 
makes the Supreme Intelligence reason like ourselves, he can never- 
theless so express himself as to convey to us a proper sense of the 
Deity, and to convince us that he has felt the sublimity of his 
subject. 

We pass over his Lordship’s expositions of the reasoning of Dr. 
Clarke, Mr. Locke, and Dr. Cudworth, on the argument @ 
priori, as also the chapter he devotes to Lord Bacon’s doctrine of 
Final Causes, with the section on the moral or ethical branch of 
Natural Theology—though full of fine argumentation, and abounding 
in felicitous and philosophic illustration; and come to the third 
section of the second part of the work—being the connexion be- 
tween natural and revealed religion. The subject is one of no 
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slight delicacy, and we differ in many points from his Lordship :— 


he says,— 

«The ordinary arguments against Natural Theology, with which 
we have to contend, are those of atheists and sceptics,—of persons who 
deny a First Cause, or who involve the whole question in doubt, 
or who consider the reasons on both sides so equally poised, that 
they cannot decide either way. An objection of a very different 
nature has sometimes proceeded unexpectedly from a very different 
quarter—the friends of Revelation, who have been known without 
due reflection to contend, that, by the light of unassisted reason, 
we can know absolutely nothing of God and of a future state.” 


We have no hesitation in saying that this is our own opinion; not 
to the full, because the savage who knows nothing of Revelation, 
nevertheless has a God, and believes in a future state—but in so 
far, that, with the light of reason on/y, we should never have enter- 
tained precise or consistent notions of the Godhead. We hold this 
opinion, because, living with the ‘ Word’ before us, we are alto- 
gether compelled to look to it as the resting-place of our inquiries ; 
and because neither Lord Brougham, nor any other man who is 
aided and sustained by Revelation, can estimate what his opinions 
might have been, had he been unknowing of Scriptural record. It 
is not enough to say that the greatest advocates for Natural Theology 
have been sincere and zealous Christians;—they were Christians 
before they were Theologians; and we do no discredit to Ray, 
Clarke, Derham, or Paley—the greatest of modern Natural Theo- 
logists, in placing against them the names of Plato, Aristotle, 
Lucretius, and Epicurus—men of lofty mind and wide intellectual 
grasp ;—yet did these men, by the power of reason alone, attain any 
certain knowledge of the Deity? Their works, the noblest record of 
mind, say, No: their ideas concerning God were often sublime, 
but they were varying, inconsistent, and hardly philosophised by 
themselves —a fact Lord Brougham has recorded in his own pages. 
Nor must we ever forget, in speaking of the knowledge of man as 
applied to the Deity, that there can be no dispute but that He 
himself, in the earlier ages of the world, was the religious instructor 
of mankind. ® This is in accordance with the Mosaical account of 
the patriarchal eras; nor indeed can we suppose, that man, who had 


been fashioned but a little lower than the angels, and endowed with 
M.M.—No. 7. B 
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an immortal soul, would be left in ignorance of the first steps of his 
duty.* 

The Book of Job, the oldest record of the opinions of mankind 
as to the nature and being of God, is at once conclusive on this 
point. No man, however sublime might be his conceptions, could 
have formed so elevated an idea of the Godhead, as is given in this 
magnificent: work : all its details are of the most pure and spi- 
ritualised character, and the mind is carried to a pitch of grandeur 
by them, in contemplating the Great Supreme and His works, 
which the writings of the wisest and most eloquent of the Heathens 
entirely fail in producing ; and this book constantly refers to tradi- 
tions of an older date. 

The idea given by the Deity himself was, however, so spiritual, that 
man, when removed from direct intercourse with his Maker, began 
to yearn for something more tangible—for some visible form or imper- 
sonification of the Creator, on which he might pour out his human 
sympathies. The vast and apparently illimitable circle in, which he 
found himself placed, naturally excited profound emotions of wonder 
and awe. Every thing around him breathed of design, every thing 
was harmonious :—day and night, the sun, the moon, the stars, the 
diversified face of the earth, the forest, the flower, and the herbage— 
the living creatures that surrounded him, with their varied forms, 
and their diversified capabilities ;—all these roused within him a sense 
of religion and devotion, and he sought, in his weakness, for an 
emblem of the power which he felt, but could not fully compre- 
hend. Under the influence of these feelings, and ‘still having in 
his remembrance some of the traditionary religion of his fathers, 
he consecrated the tallest tree and the loftiest mountain, and re- 
paired thither to pay his devotions; seeing in the strength and 
beauty of the one, and in the immensity of the other, a dim sha- 
dowing forth of the might and power of his Maker. 

As mankind, however, became scattered over the face of the 
earth, and removed to scenes far remote from the locality in which 
was first given to them a knowledge of God, the traditions became 


weakened, altered in character, but never lost. The spiritual Essence 
@ 





* Vide Eusebius, in Prep. Evang. lib. i. Hyde, Hist. Relig. Vet. 
Persarum. 
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of the Divinity was in a great measure overlooked ; and man, in 
place of elevating himself to the Deity, brought down God to the 
level of his own nature, and deified his passions, and even his 
crimes. Thus the Theologists of early Greece* made Gods of Virtue, 
Honour, Liberty, Victory, Piety, Concord, Death, Fear, and Lust ; 
and these Divinities had statues and temples in the proudest days 
of imperial Rome and of intellectual Greece ; proving most clearly 
that the philosophy of reason had failed to discover, even remotely, 
God, as He has revealed Himself to us; and that men whose names 
have descended to modern times, as examples of virtue and wisdom, 


were as ignorant in this point as the untaught Indian —who 


‘¢ Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the wind.” 


Yet had these men, so highly endowed, all the helps of Natural 
Theology and tradition, and searched as anxiously, and speculated as 


abstrusely, upon the phenomena of the material world, as the most 
enthusiastic Natural Theologist of modern times. 

The remark upon which we have thus at length commented— 
namely, ‘ that the friends of Revelation have been known without 
due reflection to contend, that, by the light of unassisted reason 
alone, we can absolutely know nothing of God and of a future 
state,”—is followed by his Lordship with many ingenious arguments, 
to show, that without the aid of reason employed in developing the 
existence and attributes of God, we should be in danger of lapsing 
from Revelation. Reason has been given to us, undoubtedly, to be 
employed in the noblest of all pursuits—that of inquiring after Divine 
things ; and therefore we would have it so exercised : but we again 
repeat that, in speaking of reason, we speak of it as being acquainted 
with Revelation; and that, consequently, all inquiries (if Reve- 
lation be true) tend to one point—namely, to strengthen and illustrate 
Scriptural record ; and in this way the use of natural reason, when 
employed in the search after natural religion, is to be encouraged. 
The lamp of science, in the hand of a believer in Revelation, is 
perpetually guiding us to some new proof of the unity and wisdom 
of the Creator ; but when Lord Brougham declares, “that it is a 


‘ 





* Vide the Theology of the ancient Grecians, as exhibited in the [iad 
and Odyssey. 
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vain and ignorant thing to suppose that Natural Theology is not 
necessary to the support of Revelation,” we do not think he fully 
considered the force or applicability of the argument that might be 
drawn from it. Shortly afterwards, he remarks, ‘‘ that the doctrines 
of the existence of a Deity, and of his attributes, which natural 
religion teaches, preclude the possibility of such ambiguities, and 
remove all those difficulties (which might attend upon Revelation 
alone). We thus learn that the Creator of the world is one and the 
same; and we come to know his attributes, not merely of power, 
which alone communication by miracles could convey, but of 
wisdom and goodness. Built upon this foundation, Revelation be- 
comes at once unimpeachable and invaluable. It converts every 
inference of reason into certainty, and, above all, communicates the 
Divine Being’s intentions respecting our own lot with a degree of 
precision, which the inferences of Natural Theology very imperfectly 
possess. This is, in truth, the chief superiority of Revelation, and 
this is the praise justly given to the gospel in sacred writ,—not that it 
teaches the being and attributes of God, but that it brings life and 
immortality to light.” We are certain, however, that Moses did 
not base either his Cosmogony, or his Theology, upon natural reason : 
we are also equally certain that the Prophets, who have since his 
time been the agents for conveying the will and knowledge of the 
Almighty, were not natural philosophers : and we are equally certain 
also, that reason and natural religion neither have explained, or ever 
can explain, the advent of Jesus Christ ;—this revelation does solely. 
Neither do we accede to the postulatum of his Lordship, when he says 
that ‘‘ Revelation cannot be true, if natural religion is false,”—because 
it assumes that our ideas of God, as resulting from the examination 
of his works, are necessarily accurate,—and that our present inquiries 
have reached the limit of human reasoning; for the results of these 
inquiries have been of very diverse and even opposite characters; 
and from them one man becomes a sceptic, and another finds his 
previous faith in Revelation strengthened. We have seen that the 
ancient philosophers never, by the help of reason, approached a 
knowledge of God. Thus Timzus declares, that the Deity ought 
not even to be inquired after, and at other times declares the stars, 


the world, and the soul, to be Gods. Aristotle speaks equally 


vaguely. Strabo says, that nature is God, having power to increase 
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or diminish, but without sense or form; whilst Xenocrates makes 
eight Gods,—and so on. Reason, aided by the evidences afforded by 
the materia! world, convinced these men that there was in truth a 
God; and many noble and sublime notions had they of this God,— 
witness Thales, Milesius, Pythagoras, and Plato: but did reason do 
more than give them fragmentary ideas? or did it lead them to a pure 
and spiritual worship ? or did it teach them the attributes of our God ? 
Did they not call their Gods proud and imperious, and strive 
anxiously to banish that instinctive feeling, which every man has 
within him, of an over-ruling and ever-watchful Providence. 
‘‘Dum Deum rerum authorem facitis, imposuistis in cervicibus 
nostris dominum sempiternum, quem dies et noctes timuerimus. 
Quis enim non timeat omnia providentem, et cogitantem, et animad- 
vertentem, et omnia ad se pertinere putantem, curiosum et plenum 
negotii Deum?” Such were the feelings of some of the wisest of 
reasoning men, upon the attributes of the Deity. 

Our difference with his Lordship therefore rests here :—we hold 
Natural Theology to be the handmaid of Revelation, whilst his Lord- 
ship, though fully admitting Revelation, makes its credibility rest 
upon Natural Theology. 

We cannot at present proceed further, but no long time will elapse 
before we meet his Lordship upon another point. The work which has 
afforded the ground for these comments, though not strictly logical, 
either in arrangement or argumentation, is a splendid production, 
and has not many superiors, whether for closeness of reasoning, or 
strength of argumentation : it fills up an important hiatus in science, 
and completes the imperfect works which have hitherto constituted 
our Natural Theology. We regret, however, that it is put forth as a 
leader to Paley, and should have greatly preferred a complete work 
from Sir Charles Bell and his Lordship: we think it indeed hardly 


fair to Paley to attach a production like the present to his work, as 


they are widely dissimilar in more points than one. 








THE EARL OF SURREY, SIR THOMAS WYAT, 
AND SIR JOHN DAVIES; 


BEING No. I. OF 


CRITICAL NOTICES OF THE LESS KNOWN ENGLISH POETS. 


WE do not know of any portion of our literature, which requires 
developement more than that appertaining to our earlier poets. 
Johnson’s ‘ Lives’ are splendida vitia; and although they are, perhaps, 
about the noblest monument of his genius, they are not biographical 
or critical notices to satisfy the poet or the scholar. He went back 
no farther than Cowley, and his list, even as far as it comes down, is 
incomplete. It is true that he cannot, perhaps, be fairly charged 
with the very imperfect nature of the materials forming his Lives of 
the Poets, as the names were furnished him by the publishers; but 
it is much to be regretted that the omissions have not yet been com- 
pletely filled up. Johnson’s Lives comprise fifty-three authors only, 
whilst we are satisfied that not less than two hundred writers 
deserve a place in a complete edition of our English poets. 

Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, and Pope, as the 
chief priests of song, have been abundantly annotated and com- 
mented upon; and yet we think that Chaucer has not yet had full 
justice done to him. It is wonderful to observe with what ease and 
sportiveness he plays with his cumbrous language, and how his 
native simplicity and dignity shine out through his quaint and 
sometimes repulsive dress. His great work, ‘‘ The Canterbury 
Tales,” have had done for them all that the wit of man can, 
perhaps, do; but his minor poems still want a critic. What can 
exceed the ease, the playfulness, the copious illustration, and graphic 
skill of his « Balade in the praise, or rather dispreise, of Women for 
their doubleness ?” 


‘¢ This world is full of variaunce 
In every thinge who takith hede, 
That faithe and truste, and all constaunce, 
Exilid bene—this is no drede ; 
And save only in woman hed, 
I can yse no sikirnes : 
But for all that yet—as I rede, 
Beware alwaye of doublenes. 


Also that the freshe somir floures, 

The white and red, and blewe and grene, 
Ben sodealy with winter shours 

Made fente and fade, withoutin wene ; 
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That trust is none, as ye may sene, 
In nothing, nor no stedfastnes, 
Except in women, thus I mene; 
Yet aye, beware of doublenes. 


The crokid mone,—this is no tale, 
Somewhile ishene, and bright of hewe, 
And after that ful derke and pale 
And every monith chaungith newe ; 
And who the veray sothé knew 

All thinge is bilt on brotlenes, 

Save that women alwaye be trewe ; 
Yet aye beware of doublenes.” 


And so on, for many more verses, he carries on his cautionary com- 
pliments, in a style of gallantry, as just as it is beautiful, ending by 
a Tenvoyé, with 


«« Q ye women! whiche ben enclined 
By influence of your nature, 
To ben as pure as gold yfined, 
And in your trouth for to endure, 
Armith yourself in strong armure, 
Lest men assaile your sikirnes, 
Set on your brest, yourself to ’assure, 
A mighty shield of doublenes.” 


But to our more immediate purpose. Chaucer lifted himself so 
high above his contemporaries, and made so long a stride forward in 
our language, that, for the space of a century and a half, he remained 
almost alone, as a national poet. Langland, Gower, Lydgate, 
Skelton, and other writers, showed, indeed, that the “ spirit of 
song” was not dead; but they produced little worthy of record: nor 
was it till the middle of the reign of the eighth Henry that any 
notable advance was made in poetry amongst ourselves. Then 
arose the “‘ twin stars” of love and poesy, Surrey and W yat, realising 
our most exalted ideas of chivalry and romance. ‘To the noble and 
gallant Surrey more especially belongs the merit of being the first 
classical poet in our language. It is difficult to say why he is now 
so little known, as he has hardly been rivalled in the pathos and 
simplicity of his love-verses. They are a thousand times superior to 
the mawkish sentimentality and puling tenderness of the major part 
of later amatory poets. They are full of nature and simplicity, and 
free from the metaphysical caste of Petrarch and other Italian poets, 
who are supposed to have been his models,—a caste which ruined the 
writings of Cowley and many of his immediate followers. Surrey 
offers to our contemplation one of the noblest specimens of our race, 
and even his heroic vanities lend a charm to the higher attributes of 
his character. Asa scholar, a poet, a warrior, a statesman, and a 
lover, he stood forth the most accomplished gentleman of his age ; 
and as his verse reflects his character, it is natural that it should be 
full of noble sentiments, and generous devotion to that sex, the great 
ornament of which, “ the fair Geraldine,” was so long the idol of his 
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worship. Her name and her fame were borne through Europe on 
the point of his lance, and recorded in verses so full of grace and 
delicacy, that she will live as long as our language. Surrey fell a 
victim to the jealous despotism of a master, to whose reign he had 
lent one of its chief glories, only a few days before the tyrant 
breathed his last. 

There is a very close resemblance between the writings of Surrey 
and his friend Sir Thomas Wyat; witness ‘‘ The Complaint of the 


Faithful Lovers.” 


EARL OF SURREY. 


‘¢ Tf care do cause men cry, why do not I complain, 

If eche man do bewaile his wo, why shew I not my payne, 

Since that amongst them all, I dare well say is none 

So farre from weal, so full of woe, or hath more cause to mone? 

For all thinges having life, sometimes hath quiet rest, 

The bearing asse, the drawing oxe, and every other beast— 

The peasant and the post, that serves at all assayes, 

The ship-boy and the galley-slave, have time to take their ease. 

Save I, alas! whom care of force doth constantly constrayn 

To wale the day—and wake the night, continually in payne ; 

From pensiveness to plaint, from plaint to bitter tears, 

From tears to payneful plaint again, and thus my life it wears. 

Nothyng under the sun—that I can hear and see 

But moveth me, for to bewayle, my cruel destyny ; 

For where men do rejoyce (since that [ cannot so) 

I take no pleasure, in that place, it doubleth but my woe. 

And when I hear the sound of song or instrument 

Methinks eche tune there dolefull is, and helps me to lament. 

And if I see that some, have theyre desired syghte, 

Alas! thynke I, eche man hath weale, save I most woful 
wyghte. 

Then as the stricken deere withdrawes himself alone, 

So do I seeke some secret place, where | may make my mone.” 


This is a portion only of the Earl’s Complaint, which is distinguished, 
not less by its pathos, than by the purity of its language, and the 
smoothness of its versification. It abounds in apt similes and 
beautiful illustrations, which have thus the precedence of similar 
images, which are to be found in almost all subsequent poets. 
Wyat wanted the simplicity of Surrey; he suffered himself to be led 
away not unfrequently, by the ingenious conceits of the meta- 
physical writers ; yet his Complaint is finely pathetic, and full of 
beauty. 


Sir Tuomas Wyatt's CoMPLAINT. 


‘* I see there is no sort 
Of thinges that live in griefe, 
Which at sometimes may not resort 
Whereto they have reliefe. 
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The stricken dere by kinde 
Of death that stands in awe, 
For his recure an herb can fynde 
The arrow to withdraw. 


The chased dere hath soyle 
To coole him in his heate ; 
The asse after his very toyle 
In stable is up set: 


The cony hath his cave ; 
The little bird his nest, 
From heat and cold themselves to save, 
At all times as they list: 


The owle with feble sight 
Lyes lurking in the leaves, 
The sparrow in the frosty night 
May shroude her in the eaves. 
But wo to me, alas! 

In sunne nor yet in shade 

I cannot find a resting-place, 

My burden to unlade. 

But day by day still beares 

The barden on my backe, 

With weeping eyen and watery tears, 


To hold my hope aback. 


All thinges I see have place 
Wherein they bowe or bende, 
Save this, alas! my woful case, 
Which no where findeth ende.” 


Another quotation which we shall make from the ‘‘ noble Surrey,” 
is entitled *‘ Complaint of a Ladye, her Husband being upon the 
Sea.” For beauty of sentiment, for elegance of diction, for truth 
and simplicity, and for grace and facility of expression, these verses 
are equal to the very best productions of later times. 


‘* Good ladies, ye that have your pleasures in exile, 

Step in your foote, come take a place, and morne with me awhile— 

And such as by theyre lords do set but little pryce, 

Let them sit still, it skilles them not, what channce com on the 
dice. 

But ye, whom love hath bound, by order of desyre 

To love your lords, whose good deserts none other would require ; 

Come ye, yet once agayne, and set your foot by myne, 

Whose wofull plight and sorrowes great, no tong can well define. 

My love and lord, alas! in whom consists my welth, 

Hath fortune sent to passe the seas, in hazard of his helth— 

Whom I was wont to embrace, with well-contented mynde, 

Is now amid the foming floods, at pleasure of the wynde : 

Where God will him preserve, and soone him home me send, 


Without whiche hope, my life (alas!) were shortly at an ende : 
M.M.—No. 7. C 
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Whose absence, yet although my hope doth tell me playne, 
With short return, he comes anone, yet ceaseth not my pain : 
The fearfull dreames I have, oft time doe grieve me so, 

That when I wake, I lye in doubt where they be true or no: 
Sometimes the roaring seas, me seems doe grow so hye, 

That my dear lord, ay me, alas! methinks I see him dye ! 

At other times, the same doth tell me he is come, 

And playing, where I shall him find, with his fair little sonne— 
So forth I goe apace, to see that lefesome sight, 
And with a kiss, methinks I say, ‘ Welcome my lord, my knight ; 
Welcome my swete, alas! the stay of my welfare, 

Thy presence bringeth forth a truce atwixt me and my care :’ 
Then lively doth he look, and kisseth me agayne, 

And sayeth, *‘ My dear, how is it now that you have all this payne ?” 
Wherewith the heavy cares, that heapt are in my brest, 

Break forth, and me dischargen clene, of all my huge unrest. 
But when I me awake, and find it but a dreame, 

The anguish of my former wo beginneth more extreme, 

And me tormenteth so, that uneath may I fynde 

Some hidden peace, wherein to slake the gnawing of my mynde. 
Thus every way you see, wyth absence how I burne, 

And for my wound no cure I fynde, but hoape of good returne : 
Save, when I thinke, by sowre, how swete is felt the more, 

It doth abate me of some paynes, that I abode before : 

And when unto myself I say, when we agayne shall mete, 

But little while shall seem this payne, the joy shall be so swete. 
Ye wyndes ! I ye conjure in chiefest of your rage 

That ye my lord doe safely send, my sorrowes to assuage ! 

And that I may not long abyde in this exesse, 

Do your good will to cure a wyght that liveth in distress.” 


The feelings of a wife, and of a mother, whose love is still in its 
noon-day glory, are most beautifully given, because most naturally 
depictured in the above complaint, whilst the leading sentiment is 
sustained unbroken throughout it. Its style is chaste, its measure 
harmonious, and its language, notwithstanding its slight quaintess, is 
elegant, and would do no dishonour to the taste of the most refined 
writer of the present day. 

Wyat, although wanting in the simple dignity and easy flow of 
images which characterise the works of Surrey, had merits of a high 
but different order. Some of his ‘* Songes and Sonnets” are, 
perhaps, equal in pathos and natural description to those of his 
friend; oftener, however, the style is involved, and he runs his 
feelings through the gauntlet of the Italian inflections. Still they 
are eminently beautiful, notwithstanding that his language, as well 
as his thoughts, wants the simplicity of his noble contemporary. He 
shines in easy satire, and there is an Horatian elegance and readiness 
of expression running through his ‘‘ Epistles to Poines and Bryan,” 
infinitely superior to the style and manner of Hall and Donne, both 
his successors, although . Hall wrote finely and systematically. To 
Wyat also belongs the honour of being the first English poet who 
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wrote a pure pastoral. This is an honour generally given to others, 
but it is due only to Wyat; and his ‘‘ Harpalus, Philliades, and 
Corin,” is unequalled even in Spenser, for its imagery, rural allusion, 
and grace of measure. 

There is another author, contemporary with Spenser, Shakspeare, 
Jonson, and Milton, whose merits have been buried beneath the 
splendour of the reputation acquired by his co-mates; and who has 
been overlooked amidst the universal homage paid to the ‘‘ Gentle 
Edmund,” to the ‘‘Swan of Avon,” and to the. divinity of the 
«¢ Blind Bard.” This is Sir John Davies, who passed through an 
active and useful life in the late part of the reign of Elizabeth, and 
the early period of the Stuart dynasty. His ‘* Nosce Teipsum,”’ a 
poem on the Immortality of the Soul, stands alone in our language ; 
and is alike extraordinary for the beauty of its composition, the in- 
genuity of its reasoning, the extent of knowlege displayed in it, and 
as being the first philosophical poem written by an Englishman. 
In our opinion, ‘‘ Nosce Teipsum,” and the ‘* Faéry Queen,” are 
the two literary boasts of the age of Elizabeth. The works have 
no points in common, and cannot therefore be compared: both 
have equal merits of their owa, but Spenser’s has been fully appre- 
ciated, whilst Sir John Davies is little known to the general reader : 
yet we know of no poem better fitted to be universally read. An 
excellent preface was given with an edition published by Tate, 
in 1697, in which appear the following reniarks on the work: ‘* But 
as others have laboured to carry out our thoughts, and to entertain 
them with all manner of delights abroad, it is the peculiar character 
of this author, that he has taught us to meditate upon ourselves ; that 
he has disclosed to us greater secrets at home—the rare science of a 
man’s self, which the moral philosopher loses in a crowd of defi- 
nitions, divisions, and distinctions: the historian cannot find it among 
his musty records, being far better acquainted with the transactions 
of a thousand years past, than with the present age or with himself : 
the writers of fables and romances wander from it in following the 
delusions of a wild fancy, chimeras, and fictions, that do not only 


exceed the works, but also the possibility of nature. 
* * * 


x * ” * 


“* What deep philosophy is this! to discover the process of God’s 
art in fashioning the soul of man after his own image, by remarking 
how one part moves with another, and how those motions are varied 
by several positions of each part, from the first springs and plummets, 
to the very hand that points out the visible and last effects. What 
eloquence and force of wit to convey these profound speculations, in 
the easiest language, expressed in words so commonly received, that 
they are understood by the meanest capacities ; for the poet takes 
care in every line to satisfy the understanding of mankind: he 
follows step by step the workings of the mind from the first strokes 
of sense, then to fancy, afterwards by judgment, into the principles 
both of natural and supernatural motives: hereby the soul is made 
intelligible, which comprehends all things besides.” 

One of the most remarkable points about the ‘“ Immortality of 
the Soul” is its exquisite finish, the harmony of its rhythm, and 
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the simple and easy flow of its language, —which show its author to 
have been a perfect master of versification, Our space will not per- 
mit us to do more than give the conclusion :— 


*« O ignorant poor man! what dost thou bear, 
Lock’d up within the casket of thy breast? 
W hat jewels and what riches hast thou there ? 
W hat heavenly treasure in so weak a chest ? 


Look in thy soul, and thou shalt beauties find, 

Like those which drown’d Narcissus in the flood : 
Honour and pleasure both are in thy mind, 

And all that in the world is counted good. 


Think of her worth, and think that God did mean 
This worthy mind should worthy things embrace : 

Blot not her beauties with thy thoughts unclean, 
Nor her dishonour with thy passions base. 


Kill not her quickening power with surfetings ; 
Mar not her sense with sensuality ; 

Cast not away her wit on idle things ; 
Make not her free-will slave to vanity. 


And when thou think’st of her eternity, 
Think not that death against her nature is : 
Think it a birth ; and when thou go’st to die, 
Sing like a swan, as if thou went’st to bliss. 


And if thou, like a child, didst fear before, 
Being in the dark, where thou didst nothing see : 

Now, I have brought thee torch-light, fear no more ; 
Now, when thou diest, thou canst not hood-winked be. 


And thou, my soul, which turns with curious eye 
To view the beams of thine own form divine, 

Know that thou canst know nothing perfectly, 
While thou art clouded with this flesh of mine. 


Cast down thyself, and only strive to raise 
The glory of thy Maker’s sacred name : 

Use all thy powers, that blessed power to praise, 
Which gives thee power to be, and use the same.” 


This poem is not the only legacy bequeathed to us by Sir John 
Davies: he wrote twenty-four hymns, in acrostic verse, in honour of 
Queen Elizabeth. They are lavish of praise, but exceedingly in- 
genious, and rise immeasurably above similar conceits of his day, 
when such things were in repute. His ‘* Orchestra,” or “‘ A Poem 
on Dancing,” again amply redeems his genius and poetic powers, 


Under the fable of a dialogue between Penelope and one of her 
wooers, he gives us an account of the antiquity and excellence of 
dancing ; and there is an abundance of splendid imagery and classi- 
cal illustration in it. 
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XCVi. 
‘« See this is dancing’s true nobility— 
Dancing, the child of music and of love; 
Dancing itself, both love and harmony, 
Where all agree, and all in order move ; 
Dancing, the art that all arts do approve, 
The fair character of this world’s consent, 
The heaven’s true figure, and the earth’s ornament. 


cll. 
Yet once again Antinous did reply— 
‘ Great Queen, condemn not Love, the innocent: 
For this mischievous lust, which treacherously 
Usurps his name, and steals his ornament. 
For that true love which dancing did invent 
Is he that tuned the world’s whole harmony, 
And link’d all men in sweet society.’ 


CIV. 

This is true Love, by that true Cupid got, 

Which danceth galliards in your amorous eyes, 
But to your frozen heart approacheth not : 
Only your heart he dares not enterprise, 
And yet through every other part he flies. 
And every where he danceth nimbly now ; 
That in yourself yourself perceive not how. 


CV. 
For your sweet beauty daintily transfused, 
With due proportion, throughout every part— 
What is it, but a dance where love hath used 
His finer cunning and more curious art; 
Where all the elements themselves impart, 
And turn and wind, and mingle with such measure, 
That he who sees it, surfeits with the pleasure. 





CVII. 
And when your ivory fingers touch the strings 
Of any silver sounding instrument, 
Love makes them dance, to those sweet murmurings, 
With busy skill and cunning excellent :— 
O that your feet @iose tunes would represent, 
With artificial motions to and fro, 
That love this art in every part might show !” 


These verses are taken at random; and-it would be dificult to 
find their parallel for felicity of diction, equality and smoothness of 
rhyme, and well-sustained spirit. It is greatly to be lamented that 
a part only of the ‘‘ Orchestra” has been handed down to us. 

Phere is a rich mine of poetry still to be brought to light from an 
examination of what are called our minor poets. Warton is, perhaps, 
the only critic who has gone over their productions with any thing 
like poetical and philosophical acumen. Our chief commentators 
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appear to have thought that their labours should be claimed by the 
illustrious and popular alone; but the minor poets are often exceed- 
ingly rich in brilliant imagination and polished elegance. We do 
not speak of the ‘‘ mob of gentlemen who wrote with ease,” and who 
wooed the courtly muse, for an ode, a song, or a madrigal ; but of 
noble spirits, whose vigorous intellect now and then disported itself 
in verse. The writings of these men are also well worthy of atten- 
tion on another ground—as being the links or stepping-stones be- 
tween the eras of our few great poets, whose names and whose 
writings have become land-marks in our literature. They also con- 
vey a very accurate impress of the progress of refinement in style, 
both as regards language and sentiment; and are in every way 
worthy of attention. Not unfrequently, indeed, we find amongst 
them perfect gems, snatches of true poetry, which afford abundant 
evidence that the fire of genius, and the enthusiasm of song, were at 
work in the hearts of their writers; and often we have to deplore that 
the reliques which have come down to us are mere fragments. 











G, 
IMPROVERS AND IMPROVEMENT. 
AN IRISH SKETCH. 
B PARK is the residence of Sir Henry A , who, on 


coming unexpectedly into possession of this large estate in the South 
of Ireland, determined to quit England, and reside on his newly- 
acquired property, as soon as the house (which the last owner had 
commenced building) could be put in a fit state to receive his family. 
He promised himself infinite gratification from the good he should 
effect amongst the poor people, and hoped soon to see his tenantry 
distinguished for the superiority of their condition and their morals. 

He had travelled much, and resided long abroad, but nowhere 
could he find England’s equal for the industry and neatness of its 
people. Sir Henry made it his model; and, in moments of enthu- 
siasm, his imagination painted the day, perhaps, not very distant, 
when, in point of cultivation and comfort, his Irish estate should 
look like an English oasis. 

On becoming a resident, Sir Henry lost no time in taking down 
all the old cabins near his demesne, and erecting in their places very 
neat slated cottages: these were occupied by the gamekeeper, the 
ploughman, the shepherd, and the families of other out-of-door ser- 
vants. But there was one cottage on which more care and expense 
had been bestowed than on the others; it was two stories high, having 
bed-rooms up-stairs, and the kitchen was fitted up with what was 
considered a suitable grate. ‘These circumstances combined, made it 
the wonder of all the cabin-holders about. 
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Throughout Ireland the peasantry make their turf fires upon the 
hearth, and are wholly unacquainted with the use of grates. Their 
great wide chimnies ‘‘ pay a double debt ;” the ostensible purpose is 
to serve as an egress for the smoke, but they also admit as much 
light inte the house as is usually obtained by means of a window ; 
and for working or reading in an Irish cabin, a seat under the chim- 
ney is preferable to one in the middle of the room, being much 
lighter. Every good has its attendant evil—so has a wide chimney ! 
for it admits rain just as readily as it does light; and to escape a 
wetting in a stormy night, the inmates of such abodes generally 
bring the fire almost to the centre of the room, and sit round it; 
but I recollect an ingenious man, called Mick Doolan, who, one 
rainy night, to keep out the *‘ fast falling torrents,” mounted up 
with the help of a ladder, and put a large bee-hive on the top of his 
chimney. This proved an effectual remedy, and more than one of 
his neighbours considered it an example wagthy of imitation. 

But to return to our subject—one cottage was better built than 
the others; this was partly owing to its nearer vicinity to B 
Park than the others, and partly to the extensive and agreeable 
prospects its situation commanded. 

Fronting the cottage was a small but picturesque glen, at the 
bottom of which rolled a mountain rivulet: on the right, its shelving 
bank was adorned by orchards, which, when I saw them, were 
richly laden with the fruits of Autumn; and on the left were corn- 
fields and pasture-lands. Beyond the glen, and at about five miles 
distance, was seen the tapering spire, and the barracks of the neigh- 
bouring town, with the richly wooded and extensive demesnes of 
Moore Park and Castle Hyde, tlirough which the Black Water 
» (the most beautiful of all the Irish rivers) winds its romantic 
course. 

At least a dozen grey ruins of castles, churches, and ‘‘ ivy-mantled 
towers,” were spread over the extent of country visible from the 
cottage ; the whole was bounded by the Kilworth Mountains, the 
Balhyhooley Hills, and Cairn Thierna. 

It was not an easy matter to obtain a suitable tenant for this 
deservedly favourite spot. Many applicants were rejected, as it was 
not desirable that a large family of children should be brought to 
it; for they are all alike famous for their destructive powers. At 
length an elderly woman was fixed upon, who, from her decent 
appearance, seemed calculated to become an example of neatness and 
comfort to her neighbours. 

She gave a ready assent to all that was required from her as a 
tenant, and seemed to think that her part would be by no means 
difficult to perform. The prospect of being constantly employed in 
spinning for Lady A , and having the charge of all the poultry 
belonging to the ‘‘ big house,” as they were both light and pleasant 
employments, no doubt blinded her to a multitude of troubles, which 
otherwise she would have perceived awaited her in her new home, 

We must not forget to state, that Biddy Magragh (such was the 
old woman’s name) had been a widow for several years; her chil- 
dren were all grown up; and, according to the ideas entertained on 
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the subject, in that part of the kingdom, she had done her duty to 
bring them up dacently and honestly: the only family affliction she 
had known since the death of her husband was the marriage of her 
only daughter to a private of the Tenth Infantry, whom (to the 
great distress of her mother) she was obliged to accompany abroad, 
his regiment being ordered to the Mediterranean. 

The family forbore to call upon Biddy till she had been rather 
more than a fortnight in office. On this their first visit, they found 
but. few delinquencies from cleanliness and neatness, and they were, 
on the whole, very well satisfied with the appearance of things. 
The old woman complained that it gave her a world of trouble to 
make fires in the grate, and that she could scarcely ever get them to 
burn. She also said something about having had a touch of the 
rheumatism: but she had that morning received a letter from her 
daughter ; a circumstance which made her so happy, that she nearly 
forgot all disagreeables. First she told the contents of the letter 
to Lady A , dwelling upon them in a simple and affectionate 
manner ; and at length she gave her the letter to read; and the fol- 
lowing is a correct copy of it:— 


«© My dear Mother, 

** 1 hope this will find you in good elth, as it leaves us at present, 
that is Mick, and me, and the child ; we call her Biddy after you. 
We heard a report here, that you were dead, but dear, dear mother, 
I hope it is not true, for, if it was, I think you ’d have written to tell 
me. We are now at Corfu, our Redgment was ordered here from 
Malta last December, and I should like this place best, but in re- 
gard of its being farther off old Ireland. Dear mother I send you 
in this letter, Mick and me arm-in-arm; it was one Corprol Reilly 
we got to draw our picturs, for I thought you might like to look* 
upon me, when I am far away out of your sight; and by the same 
token I shall put in a small little bit of the child’s hair, she has left 
off caps, the weather is so warm here, and indeed her hair grows 
iligantly. The pretty gownd you bought for me in Cork, (for Biddy 
had accompanied her child to the place of embarkation, and had 
stripped herself of her last shilling to assist in equipping her daugh- 
ter for the voyage,) I have had made by one of the Sergeants’ 
wives, I shall take great care of it, as quite a bettermost thing, till 
the time comes that I see you again. Is my cousin Mary and Tim 
Shea married yet ? Does Dick Hefferman ever ask after me? I hope 
my uncle Pat is not having the colic so bad this winter, as he had 
last. Give my love to all that enquire about me, and believe me, 
dear mother, till death, 

‘** Your truly loving daughter, 
** Peccy RYAN. 





“ P.S. In regard of the report mentioned at the top of the letter, 
send me word if it’s true immadiately, for neither Mick or me had a 
wink of sleep after hearing it.” 


The ladies returned home much gratified, after participating the 
pleasure of their humble neighbour. 
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Some weeks after this, as Sir Henry was passing the door, on his 
return from a shooting excursion, he determined to call and rest him- 
self, and inquire how his tenant was going on. 

He opened the door, and, on accepting the invitation to ‘‘ walk 
in,” he found Biddy and a neighbour with her, both seated before a 
large fire made upon the floor. Sir Henry inquired, with amaze- 
ment, ‘‘ What was become of the grate ?” 

The old woman rose, which at first she appeared half-afraid to do, 
and, pointing to her seat, replied, ‘‘ iis there it is, Sir,—I got my 
grandson Jack to take it down yesterday, for ’twas tired of my life 1 
was ; the best saved turf in five parishes wouldn't burn in it, bad luck 
to it!—not a pratie could I boil; and where in the wide world, 
your Honour, would I make the fire but on the hearth, to get any 
good from it ?—’tis an iligant sate the grate makes,—it holds two 
and a gossoon !” 

The dismay and indignation of Sir Henry may be easily conceived, 
and, as soon as his choking anger would permit him, he exclaimed, 
—‘* How dare you, you old hag! pull down any of the fixtures in 
the house, without first obtaining my permission to do so ?” 

‘Tis true for you I might have done that same, but Jack stepped 
in so convanient lasi night, and advised me to it, for, sayshe, * His 
Honour has the heart of a gintleman, and surely by no manner of 
means would wish you to be ilt for want of the hate.’—‘ Why,’ says 
I, ‘if he should plase to take the house over my head next week, ’tis 
happier I’d be walking the world than live under the roof with that 
thing of a grate; the feet have been cou/d with me ever since I came 
near it, and I’ve got the rheumatism in’em, and all from having the 
fire so high entirely above, in place of its being on the hearth, where 
we can put the feet agin it.’ Better than three nights ago, I couldn’t 
get up all day long, and was quite dead—barring the breath,—and 
all from taking a big could.” 

** I give you notice,” said Sir Henry, (as soon as he could find an 
opportunity of speaking,) ‘‘ to look out for another berth for yourself, 
for I perceive, if I keep you here, the house will soon be in as bad 
a state as its predecessor—the cabin. You'll pull down the stairs to 
make seats, the next thing.” 

** And if it wasn’t that it would be bould to say it to your 
Honour’s honour, that same would not be a bad work: sorrow much 
I trouble the steps, for when I do, they do be almost breaking the 
legs of me, and taking the breath.” 

‘* Well, well,” muttered Sir Henry, ‘‘ I see I’ve been throwing 
pearls before swine.” 

** Is it the pig, Sir, you asks for ?—Why then ’tis not well he has 
been at all since he came to this place : the poor baste is so lonesome 
out in that little coop by himself, and ’tis very natural that he should 
be grieved to the heart, and not thrive at all, but the other way, 
when he thinks how he used to be rubbing his nose against me 
¢winty times a-day and more, and go in and out like one of the 
family, as sure he was, and just the pattern of a purty pig! and 
now, ullagone! ‘tis shut up he must be, the cratur!” 


M.M.—No. 7. 
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“I thought my Steward told you that you were welcome to 
drive your pig upon the road sometimes.” 

‘“« He did, Sir; only it isn't the road he wants, but it’s what he’s 
used to, is the face of a Christian, and all the dumb craturs like it. 
The cocks and hins, and let alone the turkeys, would lay twice as 
many eggs as they do—ay, and more, if they might be with me in 
a warm cabin.” 

Somewhat softened aud amused, in spite of himself, at the manner 
in which the old hen-wife gave vent to her sorrow and expatiated on 
the calamities which a kitchen grate and a flight of stairs had 
plunged her into, the generous landlord left her, and, during the re- 
mainder of his walk, he naturally enough thought over the scene he 
had witnessed, and endeavoured to trace effects to their causes. 

He began to perceive the mistake he had fallen into, in supplying 
his people with things of which they had never felt the want—things 
which were to them a great deal of extra trouble, attendant with no 
adequate reward, but, on the contrary, with great discomfort, as ap- 
pears from the circumstance of the grate. 

We must bear in mind that these poor people, as yet, have no 
idea that neatness is essential to comfort. 

Sir Henry, in his anxiety to make his tenant comfortable, had 
forgotten how much we are all controlled by the strong power of 
habit, and that to leave off long-practised customs and usages, and 
to acquire new ones, is a difficult task for middle-aged people, and 
must be still worse for old ones. 


7. * * * * » + 


“« Yes,” said he, ‘‘it is the young we must compel to improve- 
ment: it is no punishment; while the bodily and mental faculties are 
flexible, they may be accustomed to any thing.” 

He determined in all his future innovations to begin with the 
young, and leave the old people free to adopt improvements or not, 
as they chose. 

In this amendment, we ourselves beg leave to support him; and 
perhaps, at some future time, we may show how eminently success- 
ful his endeavours became. 


H. E. D. 








SKETCHES OF THE HISTORY AND TRADITIONS 
OF THE STREETS OF LONDON. 


No. II. 


ApeLeH!—Durham Place—Chivalry—Henry VIII.—Lady Jane Grey, 
&e.—Savoy—John of Gaunt—Chaucer—Richard II. and Bolingbroke 
—Somerset House—The Protector Somerset—Catherine Parr— 
Henrietta Maria—Catherine of Braganza. 


As we were pursuing our way along the Strand, for the purpose of 
glancing at Temple-bar and the Temple, and parts ‘‘ that there- 
abouts do lie,” my college friend deflected into the Adelphi, and 
said— 

‘*There are few, if any, places in London, that I could longer 
linger in than this; not, as you may suppose, from any thing regarding 
its present aspect or history, but because it recalls to my memory the 
gallant manners of our forefathers. Like other historic and tradi- 
tionary scites, woe and suffering mingle with our reminiscences of 
joust and banquet, of crosier and cross, of peer and pilgrim. Not 
a vestige remains of Durham-place—the costly erection of De Beck, 
patriarch of Jerusalem and Bishop of Durham—nor of that of De 
Hatfield, built in the reign of the first Edward—nor of the magnifi- 
cent building and tilt-yard, where, in 1540, the eighth Henry gave a 
splendid tournament, which brought together the flower of chivalry 
from Spain, France, and Flanders. How different is the whole 
scene,—how choked up and even suffocating,when one calls to remem- 
brance the pleasant road, lined at intervals with the mansion of our 
warlike nobles, which led from hence to Whitehall! The eye may, 
indeed, for a moment cheat itself, and gaze along the vista of brick 
walls, and summon up a gallant train of knights in all the pride and 
pomp of state; and Jo! the barriers are opened, and the cry resounds 
‘St. George for England.’ I know not how it is, but the era of 
chivalry has always had a peculiar hold on my imagination; and 
when I see the crowd of human beings, that, like a great stream, is 
‘pouring along the Strand, intent, apparently, on mere pelf or sordid 
gain, I sigh and think of past ages. I am to some extent a recluse, 
and people the world with beings of my own temperament; yet 
surely there was something most ennobling in the lives, actions, and 
pursuits of a ‘true knight.’ The race is, indeed, utterly extinct— 


‘The knights are dust, 
Their good swords are rust, 
Their souls are with the saints, I trust.’” 


** Yes, it certainly requires some stretch of imagination to recall 
sights and sounds that were once familiar to the spot on which we are 
now standing. The era of chivalry, although it nursed many vices, 
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was the breeder of much good : it was the mark of one particular stage 
of civilisation, but would be as foreign to our present habits as the 
spruce shopmen of the day would be to the ery of ‘Clubs, clubs!’ of 
a former period ; and yet it is sometimes a source of surprise, that 
the tournament is not revived to a limited extent amongst us. It was 
a noble sport for gay and gallant spirits, and the tilt-yard would 
surely be a finer field for manly exercise than lounging at Tattersall’s 
or in the Park. The motto— 


* La guerre est ma patrie, 
Mon harnois ma maison ; 
Et en toute saison, 
Combattre c’est ma vie,’ 


is lost amidst modern refinement, and we are glad that it is so.” 

‘«« True— and it is perhaps well—at all events it is inevitable. How 
is it that ‘ bluff Harry’ is so mingled up with our recollections of 
almost every spot in the metropolis famous for ‘ gentle deedes?” He 
it was who headed the gallant train that assembled in Durham- 
place, accompanied by ‘the Flander’s mare,’ as the polite monarch 
called Anne of Cleves.” 

‘* Henry’s reign marks a transition both in our social and political 
history. Like other men who have been distinguished for despotic 
rule, he appears to have been born for accomplishing a particular 
purpose : this purpose in him was the final abolition of feudalism and 
monachism. His father had laid the train; but what the Seventh Henry 
did by petty juggling or nice balancing of personal interest, his son 
accomplished by daring boldness. In the tyrannous and haughty 
Henry, the elements of good and evil were so curiously mingled, that 
he ruled despotically with perfect impunity. His character has been 
but imperfectly delineated. We permit our just hatred of his cruel 
and salacious disposition to lower our opinion of his talents and his 
wisdom. The man who set at defiance long recognised rights of 
property, and who made that property available to his own private pur- 
poses,— who held back, by his sceptre, the spiritual director of the most 
powerful and wealthy of his subjects, must have had talents of no 
common order—even if we call his firmness despotism, and his aliena- 
tion of church-property rapacity. But pass we on; and the next pa- 
geant held in Durham-place was oue nearly displacing the crown 
from the heads of the immediate descendants of ‘ bluff King Hal,’ 
the marriage of Guildford Dudley and the young, the beautiful, and 
the accomplished Lady Jane Grey, victims both, and unwilling ones, 
to the folly and ambition of their respective parents—the Dukes of 
Northumberland and Suffolk.” 

** Most true, and a brilliant and heart-touching bridal-day that must 
have been; but what an amount of personal misery was the speedy 
result! What bright eyes dimmed!—What young hopes crushed ! 
—What noble hearts quenched on the scaffold! —Dudley, Her- 
bert, and Hastings, Jane Grey, her sister Catherine Grey, and 
Catherine Dudley—met together in all the glow and enthusiasm of 
plighted love, and a few brief days, and lo! death was on their traces.” 

Our friend turned away from the modern building, we believe, 
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quite unconscious of its existence ; and musing silently we winded our 
way till the word ‘* Savoy” canght his eye, and again turning from the 
busy Strand we stood amidst the quiet of a back street in London. 

** We will revisit the Adelphi,” he said, ‘‘and the buildings” 
nearly opposite, which occupy the scite of ‘the new Exchange,’— 
the resort of the gallant but licentious courtiers of Charles: I have a 
story of the ‘ White Widow’ for you, but the Adelphi makes me 
melancholy, whether I think of it in my own secluded residence, or 
with the situation before me.” 

‘‘ With all my heart. Peter of Savoy, uncle of the queen of our 
Third Henry,—how many mutations has the place undergone, which 
still retains his name! [t deserves our remembrance chiefly from the 
splendour which the building attained during the chivalrous and 
warlike reign of Edward III., when it became the residence of 
John of France, a prisoner to the spear and shield of the Black 
Prince.” 

** Ay, and a subsequent period, the dwelling-place of John of 
Gaunt, the patron of Chaucer, and defender of Wickliffe—a name 
distinguished in our annals above almost all others. He was a 
noble and a generous patron; aud the poet seems to have lived on 
terms of social intimacy with him, honourable alike to both parties, 
His wife Philippa was sister to the celebrated Catherine Swynford, 
the Duke’s mistress, but subsequently his wife. It is rare that genius 
is so fortunate in its alliance with greatness, as it happened with 
Chaucer and the noble Lancaster: his fortunes indeed varied with 
those of his protector, but their regard for each other appears to have 
remained unshaken. For one man to have nurtured the father of 
English poetry, and the father of our religious reformation, is a glo- 
rious epitaph; and this epitaph should be inscribed on a mausoleum 
erected to the memory of John of Gaunt. It is this which makes 
us linger over his character as sketched by Shakspeare as ** old John 
of Gaunt, time-honour’d Lancaster.” He shows him to us in extreme 
age, when bowed down by wrong, and filled with gloomy anticipa- 
tions; but his vigorous intellect and love of his country survive 
his weakened body. The language placed in his mouth by the 
great poet of nature, is such as makes him a worthy companion of 
Chaucer. 
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‘O but they say the tongues of dying men 
Enforce attention like deep harmony. 
* * - + * * 
The setting sun, and music at its close 
As the last taste of sweets, is sweetest last. 
* * * * * * 
Methinks I am a prophet new inspired—’ 


are fine bursts of poetry : and listen how elaborately he depicts the 
* Ocean Gem’—his country : 


‘ This royal throne of kings,—this sceptred isle— 
This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars— 

This other Eden, demi-paradise— 

This fortress built by Nature for herself 
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Against invasion or the hand of war,— 

This happy breed of men,—this little world,— 

This precious stone, set in a silver sea, 

W hich serves it in the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house 

Against the envy of less happier lands— 

This blessed plot—this earth—this realm—this England 


1’ ” 
. 


« Chaucer, the noble Lancaster, and Wickliffe—what a magnifi- 
cent trio for a united biography! and I wonder the task is not under- 
taken. What a powerlul and characteristic speech is that of 
Richard LI. to the admonition of the aged nobleman !— 


‘ And thou a lunatic—lean-witted fool, 
Presuming on an ague’s privilege, 
Dar’st with thy frozen admonition 
Make pale our cheek ; chasing the royal blood 
With fury from his native residence. 
Now by my seat’s right royal majesty, 
Wert thou not brother to great Edward’s son, 
This tongue, that runs so roundly in thy head, 
Should run thy head from thy unreverend shoulders.’ 


Richard, whose fate was so mingled with the ‘ Lancaster,’ comes 
vividly before me, whilst standing on the ground once occupied by the 
mansion of John of Gaunt, whose foot has passed again and again 
over the very spot on which we are standing. His character is 
drawn with extraordinary skill, and contains some of the very finest 
of Shakspeare’s poetry. Here was nursed “ his thrice noble cousin 
Harry Bolingbroke ;” and, spite of his weaknesses, we cannot help 
sympathising with the dethroned monarch. How full of beautiful 


sentiment is Richard’s speech on landing, when on his return from 
Ireland— 


Aum. ‘ How brooks your grace the air? 
K. Rich. Needs must I like it well—I weep for joy 
To stand upon my kingdom once again. 
Dear earth! I do salute thee with my hand : 
As a long parted mother with her child 
Plays fondly with her tears, and smiles in meeting ; 
So weeping, smiling, do 1 greet thee, earth !’ 


There is, perhaps, nothing more natural or more touching than 
these lines in the compass of our language. The passage, however, 
where he addresses his friends, after being told of the success of 
Bolingbroke, is, without exception, the most splendid production of 
‘the Bard,’—full of power, stern truth, and magnificent imagery : 


* Nothing can we call our own but death, 

And that small model of the barren earth, 

Which serves as paste and cover to our bones, 

For heaven’s sake, let us sit upon the ground, 

And tell sad stories of the death of kings— 

Some haunted by the ghosts they have deposed— 
Some poison’d by their wives—some sleeping kill’d— 
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All murder’d—for within the hollow crown, 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king, 
Keeps Death his court: and there the antic sits 
Scofling his state, and grinning at his pomp ; 
Allowing him a breath, a little scene 

To monarchize, be fear’d, and kill with looks; 
Infusing him with self and vain conceit, 

As if this flesh, which walls about our life, 

Were brass impregnable; and, humour’d thus, 
Comes at the last, and with a little pin 

Bores through his castle wall, and—farewell king ! 
Cover your heads, and mock not flesh and blood 
With solemn reverence ; throw away respect, 
Tradition, form, and ceremonious duty, 

For you have thus mistook me all this while : 

I live with bread like you, feel want, taste grief, 
Need friends :— subjected thus, 

How can you say to me—I am a king ?’ 


The climax is splendid; and the whole passage magnificently 
graphic, and exquisitely polished, and beautiful in style and lan- 
guage.” 

‘*The palace of Savoy,” resumed our friend, ‘‘ underwent the 
usual changes incident to noble mansions, when left stranded by the 
receding tide of fashion ;—the town out-grew it—and, as a hospital, a 
prison, and a scene of ruins, made the hiding-place for traitors and 
cut-throats of all castes and conditions, its remains were at last 
removed, and no trace remains but its name linked with the historic 
memoirs, which endear it to us. And here we come to one of the 
best specimens of your street architecture—Somerset-house—the pro- 
duction of John of Padua, Inigo Jones, and Sir William Chambers.” 

** Ay, the ‘proud Duke of Somerset,’ and his young charge, 
Edward VI. History has hardly done justice to Somerset, 


* Men’s evil manners live in brass, their 
Virtues we write in water :’ 


and the man whose blood was worshipped by a populace must have 
had qualities of no common order. Northumberland, who hounded 
him to death, was in his day as much execrated as his victim was 
beloved.” 

** True, and his royal nephew would alone have been sufficient to 
wrest his memory from evil tongues and evil times. What a strange 
family history is his! His brother Thomas, the lord high admiral, 
was, I think, one of the most thorough-paced villains that ever drew 
the breath of life; and much as we may deplore the punishment of 
one brother by another, it is impossible to withhold our approbation 
from the conduct of the Protector. Poor Catherine Parr, whose 
life had more than once been jeopardied by her savage husband 
Henry VIII., found a thrice-dyed villain in Seymour, and dearly 
rued the precipitate and indecorous step of wedding a subject, ere 
her late lord and master was well removed.” 
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«« Somerset House recalls the name of another queen, whom ill- 
judged love, or misplaced ambition, rendered miserable— Henrietta 
Maria, widow of Charles I. The Earl of St Albans, to whom she 
had privately given her hand, treated her with the most ruthless 
contempt: she descended from a throne to be the minion of his 
vilest pleasures, whilst her proud and indignant spirit was held in 
subjection by measures of stern severity. The change must have 
been one of the most bitter kind, as her domestic relations with 
Charles were happy and confidential.” 

‘«* And here, too, dwelt the queen of another Stuart—Catherine of 
Braganza, not a widowed wife indeed, but one deserted by a profli- 
gate and licentious husband. She bore much: whether from native 
indifference, or from a feeling of policy generated by a court edu- 
cation, it matters not; but Whitehall became at times the sty of 
lascivism, too gross, even for her nerves, and then she removed 
hither. The ‘merry monarch’ and his licentious nobles overthrew, 
with a vengeance, the reign of puritanism, and did more mischief to 
the morals of our country than any set of public vagabonds of an 
earlier or later date. I have somewhere seen a remark made by 
Bonaparte, to the effect that ‘immorality is the worst of faults in a 
. sovereign: it introduces it as a fashion amongst his subjects, and 
Hh strengthens every vice, blights every virtue, and infects all society 

) like a pestilence.’ And in saying this, he spoke the truth.” 
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No. V.—THE STUDENT IN LONDON. 


LODGING HUNTING—LODGING-HOUSES—AND EATING- 
HOUSES. 

















As it was likely that I should determine upon the School in 
Windmill Street for the prosecution of my studies, I looked out for 
suitable apartments in that neighbourhood. My search therefore 
extended through Golden Square and its vicinity ; such as Pulteney 
Street, Warwick Street, Wardour Street, Rupert Street, &c. I 
found nothing there exactly to my taste. I then pursued my inquiries 
about Soho Square; perambulated Dean Street, Greek Street, Frith 
Street, King Street, Queen Street, Gerrard Street, Lisle Street; and, 
in short, there was hardly a street between Berkeley Square and Soho 
that I did not visit. I was astonished at the vast number of lodging- 
houses I found. In fact, in those streets which were not active 
business thoroughfares, almost every house of respectable exterior 
was ticketed as having ‘‘ Apartments to let.” I was a good deal 
amused, too, though at last tired enough. My object was to secure 
clean and comfortable rooms at the least possible expense. I wasa 
perfect stranger, and, as was likely in the course of such a search, 
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stumbled into all sorts of places; but generally speaking there was 
a great similarity amongst the different decent houses, both as to 
arrangement and price. In tenements of this nature there were, I 
found, four, five, or six various localities, each having its grade of 
respectability and expense, and each claiming for the owner a 
greater or lesser degree of respect. In the first place, the ground- 
floor generally consisted of two rooms, tolerably furnished, and 
styled the front and back parlours: to these were attached bed- 
rooms, somewhere towards the attic, containing a tent-bed, one 
chair, and a cracked looking-glass: tor these the terms were one 
guinea per week : this included attendance, but nothing more: every 
thing had to be found by one’s self. The parties occupying these 
situations were considered as respectable: on the first-floor was a 
drawing-room and bed-room, let together : these were often well and 
showily furnished ; sometimes even handsomely. The payment for 
these varied from a guinea and a half to three guineas a week, and 
entitled the tenant to consider himself as the great man of the house : 
he had the pas of the other lodgers, and received a proportionate 
share of the bows of the landlord, the smiles of the landlady and her 
daughters, if she had any, and the zealous attention of the kitchen 
and house-maids. ‘Tle next story above this was a sort of miscella- 
neous story: the two ground-floor gentlemen had probably their 
resting-places in the two back closets: while the front room was set 
off as another independent mansion, serving both as a bed-room and 
sitting-room for its occupier ; tor this he paid 10s. Gd. per week, and 
this of course placed him a great deal below his immediate neigh- 
bours in family consequence: and then, again, one of the attics 
was apportioned to a still inferior lodger, who, for 2s. 6d. or 3s., was 
content with a truckle-bed and bare walls. Where the family lived 
and slept I could not imagine: it must either have been in the 
kitchen, coal-hole, cock-loft, or some out-of-the-w ay place that a 
cursory inspection failed to discover: nor could IT imagine that any 
thing but extreme indigence could lead parties thus to convert their 
homes into an inn under the most troublesome form. 

My own taste would have led me either to engage a parlour or the 
drawing-room, but 1 felt that inferior accommodation would answer 
my purpose quite as well. Then here was a stumbling-block: I 
was proud,—had been used to attention; and I could see plainly 
enough that if I ascended to the third story, I must be content to be 
the third or fourth best man. When 1 made the first inquiry at one 
of these houses, being possessed of a decent and respectable appear- 
ance, | was shown with great civility, by the house-maid, the two 
parlours: if T asked for the drawing-room, the mistress was sum- 
moned, and in person ushered me through it: if I inquired farther, 
the maid again took me in leading, and accompanied my ascent,— 
and here her civility was changed to easy familiarity, a thing I espe- 
cially hated: and if my curiosity went still higher, I was left to 
make the inspection alone. Now I should have preferred the third 
Story for economy; but the certainty that [ should have to yield 
precedence of attendance, and been kept waiting till it was conve- 
nient to wait upon me,—which would have given me the fidgets,— 
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prevented my securing one or two very eligible situations. Indeed, 
I was determined that if I did locate myself in one of these man- 
sions, I would even pay my guinea, and endeavour to save the dif- 
ference in some way. Before doing so, however, I resolved to see 
whether I could not find something inferior, and where my half 
guinea might make me a person of consequence. 

Stranger as I was, and ignorant of the character of the streets or 
their inhabitants, and of the marks by which an individual of expe- 
rience would have detected the quality of some of the places, into 
which [ entered with the most perfect simplicity, | was of course 
exposed to annoyance and temptation. Wherever I saw a house 
having a decent exterior, with a card labelled ‘* Apartments,” sus- 
pended by a bit of ribbon, or placed on the edge of the blind, I 
straightway made application : : many of these TI soon dissowebell 
were avowedly houses of ill-fame ; and others, though less openly 
devoted to the same purposes, were chiefly occupied by nymphs of the 
pavé. I found the classical account of the descent into hell, ‘* facilis 
descensus Averni,” &c. well illustrated in these dens of infamy: it 
was indeed easy to get in, but by no means so easy to get out. The 
pertinacious civility, “and forward impudence of these ‘* dames d’a- 
mour,” from the mistress herself down to her draggle-tailed Abi- 
gails, were rather above my match. I lad no experience amongst 
such personages, and was not disposed to commence by locating my- 
self in the very midst of them. I had great difficulty, however, in 
freeing myself: I was no bully; and my natural method towards 
women, which was always respectful, in one or two instances was 
heartily laughed at, and in others misunderstood. It required, 1 
found, some firmness and tact to evade impure blandishment, and to 
save my pocket ;— 


‘¢ Ne quisquam Ajacem possit superare nisi Ajax.” 
J P P 


I managed as well as I could, and extricated myself unharmed: | 
grew more cautious too as I went on, and reconnoitred the premises 
before I made an entry. 

I should strongly recommend to parents that they should pro- 
cure for their sons some information as to respectable lodging- 
house keepers, before turning them afloat in situations where 
they may so easily be led astray, and form connexions which 
are likely to end in their ruin. A raw country lad is sent up to 
town, with his pocket full of money, and is lett to find a home ;— 
what wonder is it that he is inveigled from the straight path of virtue, 
when he is hemmed in on all sides by decoys admirably got up to 
deceive him? This is great oversight, and one that parents and 
guardians should be on their guard against. 

Driven by the considerations above-mentioned from the front 
streets, I now prosecuted my search in a different hemisphere,—I 
turned aside into by-lanes alle ys, and back streets. There was no 
lack of intimations that apartments were to be had; but these were 
couched ina different language. ‘* Lodgings for single men,” ‘ Sin- 
gle men taken in here,” or ‘‘ A room to let,” were scrawled on a 
dirty bit of paper, and stuck in windows, amongst old boots and 
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shoes, old clothes, potatoes, herrings, or eggs, oysters, beer-cans, or 
pipes, and other indications of the callings of the inmates. The 
filthy and squalid aspect of the majority of these places of rest was 
too disgusting and repulsive to permit of any examination beyond 
what the nose and eye could make from the outside: others that 
promised better, | inquired after: a stare, or a brief remark that the 
room was for a single man, was all the information I could get. 
After pacing backwards and forwards for some hours, I at length 
prevailed upon a slip-shod damsel, with a marvellously grimy dress, 
to show me the ‘* Room to let,’ as notified by a paper in the win- 
dow. It was a miserable affair, truly !—three-pair back, as she 
called it;—and smelt abominably. ‘This survey satisfied me that 
*« Lodgings for single men” would not be in my way. 

I now turned into another set of streets. Avoiding the great busi- 
ness-thoroughfares, | explored the secondary shop streets, chiefly 
inhabited by little tradesmen; the ground-floor being used as a shop 
of some sort or other,—either a shoe, grocery, watchmaker, baker, 
pawnbroker, or hairdresser. The announcements of lodgings were as 
numerous here as in the other situations I had already visited: it 
seemed indeed as if the idea of a strictly private house was unknown. 
“* Respectable lodgings,” ‘* Furnished rooms,” or ‘* Lodgings” sim- 
ply, met me on every hand. Many of these were very eligible, and 
moderately cheap; but there were also objections to many of them: 
in some, the only entrance was through the shop and kitchen: in 
others they could not cook for me: in athird it was expected I 
should not even breakfast there. Now none of these met my views: 
I wanted a place in which I could breakfast, dine occasionally, take 
tea regularly, and spend my evenings. In this I at last succeeded, 
in a street near Golden-square. I engaged a comfortable room, 
containing a tent-bed, a chest of drawers, two chairs, a dressing-table 
and glass, and a lock-up cupboard : it served as my drawing-room, 
parlour, and bed-room, and was on the second-floor back. 1 had of 
course to pay for eating and drinking, coals, washing, and other clean- 
ing besides. To show how hundreds of families live in London, and 
how little they consult what is called domestic comfort and seclusion 
in the country, I will mention how the household was constructed of 
which I now formed a part; and I had means of learning that this 
was a pretty fair exemplar of a large class of housekeepers. In the 
first place, the ground-floor formed in front a respectable-looking 
shop, occupied by a boot and shoemaker : this man did not sleep on 
the premises: behind the shop was a kitchen and other places, in 
which lived the landlord of the entire building. The first-floor con- 
sisted of a drawing-room, as it was styled, communicating by folding- 
doors with a bed-room behind it: these were now tenanted by a can- 
tatrice attached to one of the great theatres, and a female companion 
said to be her mother. The third story was in possession of my im- 
mediate landlady : the front room she lived in herself, with two boys 
—(she was the wife of the head-waiter at the Clarendon Hotel) : 
this room was her kitchen, wash-house, coal-cellar, scullery, sitting 
and sleeping room: her husband she rarely saw: in the back room 
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I had my residence. The story above this was divided in like mau- 
ner; one division occupied by two young vomen, and another by a 
journeyman bookbinder. There were thus under the same roof, seven 
distinct families, each unconnected with and perfectly independent 
of his neighbour. ‘The stairs were of course common to all; and it 
was astonishing how orderly and quiet the place was. I lived here 
nearly eight months; and so little intercourse was there amongst the 
members of the colony, that [ never knew the name of any one of 
them, and believe my own was equally unknown: nobody seemed 
to trouble themselves either as to the mode of life or character of 
those around them. With the exception of the passing along the 
stairs, and the sound of mirth, music, and singing, from the first-floor 
at times, I was as secluded and solitary as if in the midst of a number 
of Trappists. I never saw but once my fair neighbour, and that 
only for a moment: she was a fine, showy young woman, and had 
an air of espieglerie and insouciance belonging to her profession. 
My landlady was civil and attentive; and as my rent and other ex- 
penses were punctually paid every Monday morning, and as my 
hours were regular, we were good friends ; she was honest, and kept 
my apartment clean, and never intruded herself. 

[ now commenced housekeeper on my own account—bought 
sugar, tea, coffee, cheese, ordered a loaf to be left every morning ; 
while my landlady got me butter, chops, and steaks, when 1 did 
dine at home—took me a pennyworth of milk daily, and a peck of 
coals weekly, and found me pepper, mustard, and salt, gratis: she 
had my linen washed and my shoes cleaned; and, on the average, 
these several items made my weekly expenditure about a guinea. 
As to dinner, I usually made a substantial one in the evening, as 
this left me the middle of the day quite at liberty; now and then, 
however, I dined at an ordinary, of which there were a vast number, 
and of all grades and prices. One half the population, I verily 
believe, never cooked their own dinners, but supplied themselves 
from the eating-houses. I could get a very good dinner, including 
bread and a pint of stout, for one shilling; this of course consisted of 
one dish only. The house I principally frequented, was a French 
one, in a narrow street leading out of Leicester-square: it was 
admirably conducted, and had a great choice of dishes and soups : 
the bread was especially good and cheap: I don’t know a pleasanter 
eating-house ; and it was attended by very respectable people. I 
have often seen ladies dine there, in as much privacy as if at their 
own table: the garcon, William, was an orderly and civil waiter, 
and well deserved his penny fee. The coffee was superb, but very 
dear, fourpence a cup: the liqueurs too were excellent; and one 
might make a dinner for a shilling or a guinea, just as it was con- 
venient. ‘There was, when | was in the habit of visiting there, a 
smart French girl in the bar, and a most singular-looking cat without 
a tail, that made a regular circuit round the room, taking a turn 
before each of the fires, of which there were three, and then squatted 
herself down in the middle of the room, as if to watch the company. 
Many of the dishes I did not like, and some of the soups 1 could 
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not eat; but the fish and plain joints and steaks were good; so were 
the mock-turtle, mulligatawney, and ox-tail soups. Take it all in 
all, indeed, I never met with a better conducted, aud more com- 
fortable establishment, and I can safely recommend it, if still in the 
same hands. 

Occasionally I] dined at a French ordinary in Princes-street : here 
the proprietor sat on the landing of the stairs; and, on giving him 
eighteen-pence, we were entitled to a pint of table-beer, and as 
much as we could eat: the table was always filled, and there was 
plenty of food, but dressed @ la Francais. The soup ordinaire was 
liberally supplied, and was capital: this, with a roll of bread, consti- 
tuted the best part of my dinner. To this succeeded joints, boiled 
or roasted, and some made dishes, with vegetables ad hibit. The 
guests were chiefly Frenchmen and Germans, inferior artists, hangers- 
on about the public offices, and teachers of language. They were 
most ravenous and enormous feeders, and despatched such quantities 
of food, that I doubted the provider had but a poor bargain with 
their eighteen-pences. It wasa pleasant place enough for getting a 
cheap and substantial dinner. The company, when the first heat of 
their appetites was appeased, talked with wonderful volubility and 
great good humour. Il have heard conversations carried on at the 
same table, in German, French, Italian, Spanish, and Dutch: in 
this respect, they offered a strong and pleasing contrast with 
Englishmen, who meet together under similar circumstances, amongst 
whom, brief question and auswer, or unsocial silence, is sure to 
reign. 

Curiosity led me to visit a cheap free-and-easy eating-house, as it 
is called; I believe it was situated somewhere behind Carnaby- 
market; but of this I am not sure, as I never went there but once, 
and under the guidance of a friend. It was cut and come again, at 
boiled joints of mutton and pork, with stewed potatoes and cabbages. 
It was a cheap and nasty place,—the waiters impudent, the landlord 
noisy, and the guests a strange mixture of all sorts, amongst which, 
however, vulgar canaille had the preponderance. I was surprised to 
find it the chosen haunt of a great number of medical pupils. I 
paid sixpence to a dirty drab of a woman, who was the gouvernante 
of this delicious salle-d-manger. 
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TO THE PALO DI VACA, 


THE COW OR MOTHER TREE. 


[THE Cow-Tree gives forth its milky fluid most abundantly at 
sunrise. Humboldt and Bonpland drank a considerable quantity of 
it, and found it of a pleasant smell and taste, and quite free from 
acrimony. It grows in parched situations, where a drop of rain 
never falls for six months together: it has a dry and leather-like 
foliage, and huge twisted roots, which seem hardly to penetrate the 
ground ; ; yet when an incision is made into its bark, it yields its pe- 
culiar fluid very abundantly, and this is freely drunk by the native 
Indians. ] 

Whence is thy pure, thy milky stream ? 
Where does thy life spring well ? 
Is it, as untaug ht Indians dream, 
Their mother there does dwell ? 
That midst the waving of thy leaves, 
Within thy trunk confined, 
Their simple faith hopes and believes— 
The mother’s soul is shrined ? 
That, as the Memnon sighs, touch'd by the sun’s first ray,* 
So stirs the mother’s yearning love, whilst round her children 
pray ? 


O fount of love! O generous tree ! 
I hail thy gushing tide ; 
Joys, memories, are roused by thee, 
Tears from a source long dried, 
I think of all my mother’s s love, 
I think of all her pride, 
When dancing forth, a joyous child, 
I prattled at her side. 
I kneel before thy rugged stem ; my soul is stirr’d by prayer 
[ bless thee, for thou shadowest forth my mother’s love and care. 





* Connected with the early Indian superstitions, is the. belief of a 
general father and mother, a Yuca and a Mama, who dwelt for some 
time amongst them, teaching various agricultural and social arts. They at 
length disappeared from the earth, and became objects of worship—a 
fable having some remote analogy to the Isis and Osiris of the earliest 
Egyptian records. 
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KUYP VAN KAARTEN, 
OR THE GNOME VALLEY. 


‘* What are these, 
So wither’d, and so wild in their attire ; 
That look not like the inhabitants of the earth. 
And yet are on’t? Live you? or are you aught 
That man may question? 
Were such things here, as we do speak about ; 
Or have we eaten of the insane root, 
That takes the reason prisoner?” 

SHAKSPEARE. 


THE South American traveller may possibly remember that there 
are a number of secluded, yet ancient villages, whose population, 
thin as it is, is a medley of Portuguese, Mulatioes. New Y orkists, 
Virginians, and a few individuals whese parents were people of 
England, situated on the north-western boundaries of Brazil,—with 
whom communication is uncertain and unfrequent, and whose man- 
ners and mode of living, owing to their removal from the influence of 
modern improvement, are almost as simple as the patriarchal ages. 
One of these, named Rio-del-Nema, is the scene of the following 
narrative. 

The inhabitants of this village were a nondescript kind of people, 
somewhat superstitious, but friendly in their intercourse with one 
another, and hospitable to the very few strangers that wandered in 
their direction. Half cultivators, half huntsmen. they wanted spirit 
and perseverance to become, or profit « is either; a few plots of 
maize, and the raising a few vegetables that did not demand much 
experience, supplied them with the principal means of subsistence : 
inconstant by temperament, the spade was often relinquished for the 
rifle, and the reaping-hook for a gin. From the surpassing grandeur 
of the scenery around them, one might have expected to meet an 
admiration of the beauties of nature, an elevated tone of thinking 
and feeling, or at least a not total indifference to the refinement of 
mind. But this was not the case ;—they seemed perfectly insensible 
to the hundred natural beauties, to which the ‘y could not avoid being 
daily witness; and plodded on with an apathetic equanimity, not 
certainly very enviable. 

Among the inhabitants of the Rio-del-Nema, of best substance, 
about the middle of the past century, might be reckoned a wight, 
termed Kuyp Van Kaarten. His erandfather had, for some political 
reasons, migrated from New Y¥ ork : somewhere about the year 1679 ; 
and, after roving through the coast towns of the Brazils, had wandered 
westwards, and at last had settled down at Rio. Sprung from an 
ancient Dutch family, he inherited the thrift and industry peculiar to 
the nation, and, in course of years, ac ‘cumulated a tolerable property ; 
not indeed in coin, but in grain, cattle, &c. This descended to his 
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heirs with increase ; and in 1734, Kuyp was able to look about him 
with complacency, and congratulate himself on possessions, which 
were the envy of his neighbours, and a source of much satisfaction to 
himself. Never backward to relieve the deserving or undeserving, 
always jovial, familiar, and good-hearted, he was, as he ought to 
have been, extremely popular in the village: to him, as the most 
influential amongst them, were his neighbours accustomed to look 
for the administration of executive and distributive justice; to his 
opinion all were accustomed to defer; and representative and legis- 
lator of the little commonwealth, he might with justice have 
reckoned himself, had he been acquainted with the name, a Solon on 
a small scale. 

His age was about forty-five; and, though stout, he was tall, and 
of a goodly presence : endowed with strong capabilities of supporting 
fatigue, and a mind not easily terrified by danger, it was often his 
practice to make long and extensive excursions into the surrounding 
country. A South American woodman has resources in himself, 
calculated to surmount obstacles, and obviate what to others would 
appear insuperable inconveniences. When preparing for expeditions 
of this description, he would fit himself out in a species of Robinson 
Crusoe fashion ; carrying, besides rifle, couteau, and powder-horns, 
an axe to cut passages through brushwood, a bag containing pro- 
visions, a quilted cloak of ample volume to sleep upon, a flask of 
spirits, and sundry other necessaries of similar kind. Attended by a 
dog of superior breed, that he called Maurice, after the Dutch 
worthy of that cognomen, and which was apparently as well pleased 
with these sallies as his master, was Kuyp accustomed to range the 
forests and savannahs of that part of America; traversing long tracts 
of woodland, under the scorching beams of a tropical sun; swimming 
rivers, and crossing ridges of seemingly inaccessible mountains. 

It happened that Kuyp had occasion to visit a Mynherr Bom- 
styck, an offset from the colony, at a distant point ; and this coming 
in to add to his rambling disposition, he prepared for his journey. 
One tempting morning, properly accoutred, he set out, and walked 
stoutly forwards: masses of forest trees began to close round him, 
until the greater part of the lower country was shut in from view. 
On the brow of a grassy eminence, that sloped gently downwards, 
which he had now attained, Kuyp turned, and for the last time 
caught a far glimpse of the village he had left behind him. It lay 
vaguely reposing in the early sunlight; its antique church-tower 
peeping from the dark foliage that seemed to sheathe it in solitary 
peacefulness, and its few gilded roofs gracefully contrasted with the 
blueness of the country beyond. 

Calling his dug to his side, Kuyp turned round, and _ strode 
valiantly forwards. Soon all traces of cultivation or inhabitants 
faded from his eye. A monotonous repetition of the same colour, 
green in all tints, from rich autumnal brown to the deepness of the 
olive, or the freshness of the emerald, seemed calculated to tire the 
eye. Forest succeeded forest in never-ending succession; and no 
sound broke the melancholy stillness of the scene, but now and then 
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a strange and fitful whispering of the ocean of leaves that was spread 
before, and on either side of him; and, perhaps, the solitary cry of 
some bird of prey, rendering the silence more oppressive, by a mo- 
mentary interruption of its reign. 

Two days Kuyp spent in penetrating the forests that lay in the 
neighbourhood of his native settlement. ‘Towards the approach of 
evening on the third, the country began to assume other and still 
more majestic aspects. He was approaching a towering ridge of 
mountains of unequal height and magnitude,—their bases clothed with 
luxuriant verdure, abounding in birds of the most brilliant plumage, 
and broken with picturesque confusion into masses of rock, and 
partial breaks of water, and copsewood., 

He threw himself on a soft green bank; and, taking off his cap, 
abandoned himself to a feeling of delicious listlessness; either 
watching the clouds, as they floated one after the other over the 
heavens; listening to the murmuring of a distant waterfall, or the 
plaintive cry of the distant mountain eagle; or conjuring up shapes 
among the ancient trees before him, and 


«« Chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fancies :” 


but night gradually began to creep on, and the scene to fade from 
his view. Rising hurriedly, and surprised at the length of time he 
had spent in rumination, he called Maurice, and endeavoured to find 
some shelter for the night: his bag of provisions, too, ran low; and 
he hoped by encountering some eatable animal to be furnished with 
the means of replenishing it. Cautiously advancing, therefore, into 


a romantic glade that opened before him, and seemed to invite his 
footsteps,—rifle charged and primed, he peered before and about 
him, on the look-out for an object of attack. Fortune favoured him 
more than he could have hoped for: about forty paces before him a 
deer bounded across the sward. Casting a quick and terrified glance 
from his bright dark eye at the unwelcome intruder, it hastened for- 
wards, and, after two or three ineffectual attempts to pierce the 
thicket of branches and leaves that formed an impenetrable barrier in 
many places beside it, leaped boldly upwards, flying like the wind 
over an almost perpendicular acclivity. Kuyp’s rifle was however 
levelled in a moment—crack !—the shot had told. ‘Thus supplied 
with fresh and wholesome provision, Kuyp, after making a hearty 
woodland dinner, and washing it down with a copious draught of the 
clearest water, duly impregnated with the contents of his flask, now 
turned his thoughts upon constructing a temporary night shelter. 
Having, by the help of his friendly axe, cut a number of stakes from 
the branches of the trees about him, bending almost to the ground, 
he fixed them in a small circle in the earth; and wrapping himself 
tightly in his cloak, carefully laying his weapons within instant 
reach, composed himself to sleep. His slumbers were undisturbed 
by the visit of any hairy wanderer, and he did not awake until the 
sun was high in the fervid heavens. Provoked at his unconscious 
waste of time, and anxious, now that he had got far from the abodes 


of mankind, to make the most of the day, he started quickly up; and, 
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drawing some refreshment from his wallet, ate hastily as he walked. 
The aspect of the country again changed; all seemed a wild and 
melancholy solitude. A disagreeable and overpowering feeling of 
utter loneliness stole over him, almost rising to something like terror : 
every minute, although he seemed to be the only inhabitant of the 
world, he caught himself looking furtively over his shoulder: but he 
strode boldly on, guiding himself by the sun: sometimes he was 
more than half tempted to think he had lost his way, as by this he 
had expected to see the country open towards districts more suscepti- 
ble of cultivation; but traces of any thing calculated to justify the 
expectation were not to be discovered. Still mass after mass of fo- 
liage, covering steeps, scaling eminences, or declining into valleys, 
disclosed themselves one after the other. Kuyp was nearly brought to 
a stand-still: he first became dubious of his route, then misgiving, 
and at last totally bewildered. He feared to proceed, through the 
suspicion that he might be increasing the distance between him and 
symptoms of civilisation: he feared to retrace his steps, through the 
dread of still farther involving himself. In this state of indecision 
he sat himself down, and night began to close around him. To 
heighten his perplexity and vexation, a violent thunder-storm came 
on, and roused the forest solitude into one wild roar of confusion. 
Sheltering himself as he best might, he waited for its subsidence ; and 
after wringing his cloak, he walked a little way forward ; but the dis- 
couraging consciousness that he knew not to which point of the com- 
pass to direct himself, made him stop, and look wistfully around. 

At this moment a light in the distance attracted his attention. 
Kuyp laboured on: he now perceived that the ground rose rapidly ; 
the woods became more gloomy; and had Kuyp been a believer in 
fays and goblins, this was a spot eminently calculated to recall all the 
tales and traditions of the kind to the reluctant memory ; but Kuyp 
had never troubled himself with speculations as to their existence or 
non-existence, and had credence in nothing but what cuuld be 
brought to the test of actual experience. 

From what the light proceeded it was totally impossible to disco- 
ver: it emitted a reddish misty glare upon the nearest objects, but 
left all in obscurity beyond. Kuyp would have shouted, but some- 
how or other his voice seemed to stick in his throat: an indefinable 
feeling of awe stole over him, his knees trembled, and unconsciously 
he stood for a moment still. At intervals there seemed to be some- 
thing like faint peals of laughter borne towards him on the breeze: 
laughter sounded strange in such a place; but it only confirmed his 
impression, namely, that there must be some human creature within 
hail. After much toiling, he attained the topmost edge of the 
ridge ; but who can express his fright and astonishment at the scene 
that met his eyes below ! 

A large fire of heaped up twigs and branches was kindled in the 
centre of a wide amphitheatre, whose craggy walls shot upwards to 
an immense height ; here shelving into precipices, and there branch- 
ing off into narrow rocky ledges, only practicable for animals of the 
surest feet. Above rose pyramids of foliage ; trees bending horizon- 
tally inwards, and shutting out the moon-lighted clouds :—ponderous 
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crags, which seemed as if a touch would hurl them on the sward be- 
low; and caverned blocks of fretted rock, fringed with intertwisted 
festoons of ivy. A dusky glare was profusely shed on every object, 
crimsoning leaf, branch, and trunk, and faintly irradiating the sky. 
Gathered around the fire was an assemblage of strange and hideous 
shapes; dwarf-like in proportion, and monstrous in feature : their bo- 
dies were covered with hair, deformed, and uncouth in motion: from 
their shrivelled hands there extended claws of odious length: their 
heads, covered with lank black hair reaching down to their feet, were 
large and heavy-looking, with ‘‘ foreheads villanous low,” ape-like 
ears, mouths resembling those of brutes, armed with yellow fangs, 
and fringed with shaggy beards; and the skin of their faces was 
withered and wrinkled. Every now and then, loud shouts of discord- 
ant laughter burst out from their lips, making the woods re-echo for 
miles round. A fawn, which they were devouring, lay torn and 
bleeding before them. But Kuyp had scarcely leisure to observe all 
these particulars; his first thought, and a horrible one it was, was 
that he beheld an assemblage of demons, revelling with satanic glee 
over the body of some lost mortal. ° 

Kuyp had the ordinary courage of man, and would have feared 
nothing that had come before him in a human form; but this con- 
gregation completely mastered him. He lay gazing in a sort of 
fascination ; while party after party of fresh comers descended into 
the valley, till the whole space was literally covered with the strange 
and hideous-looking creatures. Every jutting rock and branched 
tree were also occupied ; and the fire seemed to glow brighter and 
fiercer, and to shed its glaring light with increased intensity. The 
whole scene seemed to Kuyp’s disordered faculties a type of the in- 
fernal regions, if not the infernal regions in reality. Roar and revel- 
ry, and shout and wild laughter, and still wilder antics, made the 
valley before him seem absolutely alive; and the cry was ‘ Still 
they come !”’—till so densely was the place peopled, that crowd was 
heaped upon crowd, and vast masses of these horrid beings were 
growing up like walls around the fire. Kuyp became utterly bewil- 
dered : he lay deprived of all power of locomotion, his head jutting 
over a ledge of the rock, the fierce light glowing in his face, and the 
struggling and yelling heaps of demons rising every moment higher 
and higher directly beneath him. Horrible were Kuyp’s thoughts ; 
and, stirred by the same feelings which make men induced to throw 
themselves from lofty eminences, he swayed to and fro, every second 
losing his self-possession more and more completely,—till at length, 
absolutely maddened, he toppled over the crag, dragging his dog 
with him; himself uttering a scream of horror, and his companion a 
how! of the same signification. As soon as his person was descried, 
whirling over the crag, a thousand arms were opened to receive him, 
and a yell arose that drove consciousness from the mind of our un- 
lucky traveller, —who knew nothing farther till he awoke as from a 
dream, and found that the sun was almost in the meridian. Shud- 
dering at the recollection of the horrors of the past night, he arose, 
and gave one fearful glance around: all was now quite noiseless 
and deserted, and he strode as fast as possible away. Anxious to 
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escape from so horrible a neighbourhood, he travelled on with asto- 
nishing speed, and at evening had the satisfaction of perceiving that 
the country began to open. A little time after he descried in the 
distance, the thrice-welcome spire of the ancient Portuguese village 
in which Mynherr Bomstyck resided. When he arrived at it, the 
wonder with which his tale was received may be easily imagined : 
some disbelieved it; but Mynherr Bomstyck and a considerable 
rtion of his neighbours gave it the fullest credence, aware of the 
irreproachable character for truth which Kuyp had always main- 
tained. From one thing to another, it became a popular belief, 
through all the districts to the north-westward of Brazil, that there was 
a valley inhabited by gnomes or obscene spirits: and as Kuyp was 
never able to decide exactly which was the precise one on which he 
had stumbled, a long range of valleys were placed under ban, and as 
sedulously avoided by the hunters and wayfarers as if certain de- 
struction would have attended on entering the haunted district. 

Not many years ago, circumstances placed me in the vicinity of 
Kuyp Van Kaarten’s gnome-valley. The story was told me, and I 
was solemnly warned of the consequences which might follow a visit 
to the secluded spot, which for nearly a century had been untrodden 
by the foot of man; so universal was the tradition, and so firmly 
was it believed by the primitive-thinking inhabitants. Many fearful 
additions had doubtless been added to Kuyp’s original dream,—and 
the glare of fires and the roar of voices were still seen and heard ; 
whilst numbers of their herds were stolen away for the nightly orgies 
of the gnomes. Not having much faith in supernaturals, and placing 
the opinions of the secluded people to the credit of superstition, I 
shouldered my rifle, and proceeded to explore the haunted valleys. 
I was of course given up as a doomed man, Like Kuyp, | lost my- 
self, and was benighted; but, unlike him, I saw nothing in the 
shape of demons: | found the valleys rich in picturesque scenery, 
and abounding in game: they had indeed been the receptacles for all 
the stray cattle of the surrounding villages, and hence were crowded 
with wild and half-tame animals. I had excellent sport. I re- 
turned on the evening of the second day, greatly to the surprise of 
the beholders. My tale was listened to, doubted, half believed,— 
and on the morrow a party accompanied me for the purpose of re- 
claiming the animals. The solitude was completely broken in upon, 
and the tradition of Kuyp Van Kaarten buried amongst other reli- 
quie of past times. 


KUYP VAN KAARTEN, OR THE GNOME VALLEY. 
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PARISIAN SKETCHES. 


No. I1—CEMETERY OF MONTMARTRE. 


AMONG the thousands of English who run to see the cemetery of 
Pére la Chaise, not one in a hundred ever thinks of going to see 
that of Montmartre; which, however, is, in my humble opinion, 
fully as well worth seeing as its more modern rival. ‘There is some- 
thing in Montmartre itself peculiarly interesting ; its heights forming 
so conspicuous a feature iff the panoramic view around, and so 
effectually commanding the proud city of Paris itself, that glitters at 
its feet; its antique feodal-looking mills crowning its summits, its 
winding narrow streets, all speak of the past, and will incline the 
pensive loiterer to muse on ages and generations bygone: the 
cemetery, too, seems to belong more generally to the people, to the 
great mass of human beings who can be characterised by no other 
designation : it is with them, after all, that our human sympathies 
are more really linked than with the higher classes, who, whilst they 
claim, and seem to do so somewhat imperiously, the respect due to 
them individually, for their rank, talent, or power, suspend the 
feelings with which we involuntarily regard the sorrows of those who 
ask our condolence, simply because they weep. It is these humble 
sorrows that interest me at Montmartre. A mechanic leading his 
children to the grave of their mother,—a widow kneeling with her 
orphans at the edge of the sod that covers her husband,—a son or 
daughter coming to renew the garlands on the tomb of a parent, 
(whose love they find too late, sometimes, no other love can supply 
with such disinterestedness)—an artisan visiting the spot where may 
rest the companion of his morning life, the associate of his maturer 
labours,—to recall their social hours, and supply for a moment, by an 
ejaculation to his memory, the void his departure may have left in 
his bosom,—such are the sights that may be seen every day and 
every hour at Montmartre: and who can see them without having 
such sympathies awakened, as, by removing us farther from self, 
bring us nearer to heaven? Yes, it is among the graves of the poor 
that grief holds her real court, and sympathy pays her real homage ! 
Within the gilded grilles that guard the marble mausoleum, we see 
the weeds springing, and an air of abandonment strangely at variance 
with the pompous emblazonment of the titles and virtues of the 
defunct, in whose honour it may be raised, and with the eternal 
regrets that are vowed to their memory; but look at the humble 
grave, unenclosed, save by a little border of box, or mignonette ;— 
look at the smooth sod that covers it, the watered roses and lilies 
and pensées with which it is decked, the fresh wreaths that hang on 
the simple stoue, or still simpler wooden cross, which has no other 
record to tell, but the brief, the comprehensive one of all the human 
race— 

‘* They suffered and they died!” 
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Does not all proclaim that willing feet and duteous hands visit con- 
tinually the cherished spot which retains in death what was beloved 
in life? Alas! the grave of those he loves is the only spot of earth 
in the pendent globe, on which the poor man can place his foot, and 
say “* It is mine.’ The “narrow house,” which must finally 
enclose the richest and the greatest, is the only one to which he can 
ever look forward as his own: his griefs raise him to the dignity of a 
proprietaire: and as he weeds the handful of grass which he has a 
right to adorn according to his fancy, he feels something of the 
pleasure of possession,—he feels that God is no respecter of persons ; 
and says to himself, ‘* one day all will be equal.” 

But Montmartre is not solely devoted to the poor and lowly—no ; 
the city of the cemetery has its departntents, its quartiers distingués, 
and its obscure alleys: the districts allotted to its humbler inhabit- 
ants may be easily recognised by the piles of black wooden crosses, 
looking at a distance like trains of ecclesiastics, congregating beneath 
the cypresses that shadow them ; among these a few are overgrown, 
dark, solitary, nameless: perhaps those who moulder beneath were 
strangers, for whom hearts afar off may be breaking in silence. 

The patrician quarters display many a lofty monument: many a 
proud and noble name is to be found there,—many a high and daring 
deed is there recorded. The Montmorenci, one of the four oldest 
families in Europe, is exalted on a tall column, 





” — pointing to the skies :” 


and at its side a prince of Saxe Cobourg cries out from his grave 
upon the injustice of his enemies; though, by his own acknow- 
ledgment, he had, at any rate, the privilege of being tried by his 
peers. : 


«« Les princes, assis sur leurs tribunaux, m’ ont jugé— 
Les méchans ! ils m’ ont poursuivi, ils m’ ont tué !” 


It is a strange effect which is produced in the mind, by long 
wandering among places thus consecrated to the dead ; it seems as 
if they, alone, were the real and rightful habitants of their respective 
districts, and that all besides are intruders, and shadowy. One 
becomes indeed dreamy, and uncertain: the perpetual recurrence of 
the “‘¢i-git,” the ‘* born on such a day,” ‘‘ died on such,” seems to 
make the span of existence, whatever space may in reality have 
filled up the interval, no longer, in imagination, than the moment it 
requires to read the brief summing up of the putting on and putting 
off ‘‘ this mortal coil.” So entirely does it seem the business of life 
to die, when we see only the memorials of death around us, that we 
feel as if it were an impertinence to be still living; and as we peruse 
the varied narrative of the perpetually recurring griefs of the sur- 
vivors, for only sons, and only daughters, and the tenderest of 
mothers, and best of fathers, and most beloved of wives, and revered 
of husbands, and devoted of friends, the mere circumstance of dying, 
in itself, seems the least misfortune of any that ‘‘ flesh is heir to,” 
—nay, rather, a most fortunate escape from the chance of having to 
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endure the same woes and sorrows and desolations as the survivors. 
Nor is it on leaving the Cemetery, that we can shake off the images 
which have impressed themselves upon the mind; they are con- 
tinued to us, as we retrace the road by which we approached it; 
there is no occasion to ask the way: it is lined on each side with the 
humble residences of those who live by the dead; and at every step 
the eye is arrested by the emblems and materials of their employ- 
ment, from the marble monument to the humble wooden cross, with 
the variety of yellow, white, and black flowers which the hands of 
youth and age are alike busy weaving into chaplets for the tombs; 
sometimes the form of the tribute is varied into a heart, or a cross, 
for those mourners who may like something un peu recherché,—some- 
times signifying by white the youth and purity of the object to be 
deplored,—sometimes by black the profoundness of the offerer’s grief, 
—but most frequently by the little yellow flower called everlasting, 
the perpetual nature of its duration here below, joined with the hope 
of that immortality where it may reasonably be supposed to cease. 

No such thoughts, however, occupy the minds of those whose 
fingers are thus employed ; they laugh and chat and sing whilst they 
weave their wreaths: the workmen echo their strains, whilst they are 
chipping and polishing the grave-stones, among which the little 
children play at bo-peep, scarcely out of their cradles ere they begin 
to familiarise themselves with forms and images of the grave. 

At the entrance of the Cemetery is the bureau, where we are 
informed that Linguet, marbrier, ci-devant a@ Pere la Chaise, entre- 
prend la plantation des jardins et les entretient d Vannée. It may 
be some consolation to us as we enter the Cemetery, to think that 
we may have our gardens or our burial-places, enfretenus, after the 
last fashion of Pere la Chaise ; but as for taking care of them by the 
year, we feel no way inclined, when we come out, to make any 
bargain of the sort, whatever we may have done on going in. Who 
could think of looking forward to a year certain, after all that we 
have been contemplating? If any way of a nervous or gloomy 
temperament, we shall rather wonder whether we shall have time to 
get home and make our wills, ere we may be called upon to fill up 
our niche in the society we have just left. As we get out of sight of 
the fleuristes, however, and out of hearing of the marbriers, and 
come once more within reach of the gay spectacles and lively sounds 
of le beau Paris, those lugubrious ideas begin to clear away; and ere 
the evening returns, with its balls, its concerts, and its conversaziones, 
we are in more danger of forgetting that we are to die, one day, toa 
certainty, than of imagining that that day may be to-morrow. 
Happy those who on so important, so awful a subject, can preserve 
the golden mean between presumption and despair; and who, acting 
upon the advice of the English worthy, resolve every morning so to 
conduct themselves with regard to temporal concerns, as if they were 
to live in this world for ever ;——-with regard to their eternal ones, as if 
they were going to leave it at night. 


E. Ss, 
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THE SEVENTH DAY. 


(Paraphrase from Milton.) 


THE sun is set beneath the western wave: 
O’er Eden's garden soft-wing’d twilight steals ; 
Stars one by one, in golden clusters, pave 
The darkening sky, while the lone night-bird peals 
Her liquid harmony, and nature feels, 
O night! thy soothing power, and seeks repose. 
Man to the God of darkness now appeals, 
And in the south night's silver queen arose, 
And o’er the sleeping world her cool, clear beams she throws. 


The night serenely pass’d—the seventh day came, 

And rosy dawn steals o’er the eastern sky : 

Nature awakes, and breathes through all her frame 

One sigh of prayer and praise to God most High. 

Pleased with His works, thus spoke Eternity : 

‘* This day be hal!ow'd, set apart for rest, 

Sacred from toil—in holy memory 

Of this new world—a world which we have bless’d. 
The Sabbath we appoint, for man to be our guest.” 





THE LAKES OF SCOTLAND. 


Who has not heard of the Scottish Lakes? We had so often heard 
the most glowing descriptions of their romantic and picturesque 
scenery, that we determined in the summer of last year to enjoy the 
luxury of a visit to them. High as were our expectations of plea- 
sure from the ramble, the reality far exceeded it. Half the beauties 
of the Scottish Lakes have not yet been told ; nor will they ever be; 
- no description, however graphic, can do any thing like justice to 
them. 

The first lake we visited, as being nearest the Scottish metropolis, 
was the celebrated Loch Leven. The day on which we first beheld 
this vast expanse of water, with the delightful scenery which sur- 
rounds it, was the 4th of June—a day which never returns without 
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bringing to our minds many pleasing reminiscences of our boyish 
years; for, being the birth-day of George the Third, we used 
always on that day to escape from Mavor, our copperplate copy, 
Cocker, Euclid, Virgil, and all the other Juggernauts of the school, 
and engage in the more congenial task of kindling bonfires in proof 
of our juvenile loyalty tothat monarch. It was the afternoon of this 
day before we reached Loch Leven. The weather was unusually 
fine. The sky was unclouded: there was a fine gentle breeze from 
the east—just as much, and no more, as was sufficient to neutralise 
the otherwise oppressive rays of the sun. A scene, therefore, which 
is beautiful in no ordinary degree at any time and under any cir- 
cumstances, was pre-eminently so when it first met our vision. The 
lake was calm and tranquil in the distance; and even on nearing it, 
it was but slightly ruffled by the zephyrs which played over its 
surface. The surrounding scenery owes much of its beauty to the 
variety of objects grouped into it. On the west and north-west side 
of the lake, is the charming vale of Kinross, environed by hills in 
the distance; while the foreground is enriched by plantations, plea- 
sure-grounds, and fields luxuriant with pasture. On the margin of 
the lake, on the same side, is the burgh of Kinross, with its nu- 
merous orchards and gardens. Not far distant, in an easterly direc- 
tion, stands the dilapidated castle of Burleigh. ‘The rugged western 
termination of the Lomond Hills overhangs the north-east extremity 
of the water: on the south side it is similarly overhung by the hill of 
Binarty. Towards the east is a level piece of carse ground, at least 
three miles in length, and fully one in breadth. There are several 
islands in the lake, but only two of any extent. The most imposing 
one is that adjoining the shore in the neighbourhood of Kinross, 
The islands contribute essentially to the effect of the scene: on one 
of these are still to be seen the ruins of the castle in which the un- 
fortunate Mary Queen of Scots was imprisoned ; made still more 
celebrated by the singular circumstances under which, assisted by 
the boy Douglas, she effected her escape from it. The lake is about 
eleven miles in circumference. We luxuriated among the beauties of 
its surrounding scenery until the declining sun admonished us that it 
was time to seek, in the adjoining town of Kinross, a place of repose 
for the night. 

The origin of the name Loch Leven is somewhat curious. It arose 
from the circumstance of the number elevenSoccurring often in matters 
connected with the lake. As already mentioned, it is eleven miles 
in circumference : there were lands belonging to eleven lairds which 
embraced its margin: there are eleven rivers and streams which run 
into it: it contains eleven kinds of fish ; and in the adjoining plant- 
ations were eleven kinds of wood. The name was, therefore, ori- 
ginally, Loch Eleven; but in the course of time the E was omitted 
as at present. 

The celebrated Loch Lomond was the next of the Scottish lakes 
whither we directed our steps. It is appropriately called the 
Queen of Scottish lakes. It is entitled to the appellation whether 
as respects the length, and breadth, and depth of its waters, or the 


grandeur and magnificence of the adjoining scenery. It is thirty 
M.M.—No. 7. G 
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miles in length, in some places eight in breadth; while its depth 
varies from sixty to three hundred and sixty feet. There are thirty 
islands, of different sizes, which rise above its surface: the larger 
ones are beautified with fine plantations. 

Loch Lomond is completely embedded amidst extensive chains of 
hills. The far-famed Grampian Mountains terminate in the neigh- 
bourhood of its eastern extremity. From whatever part the lake is 
viewed, the scene is unspeakably grand and beautiful. The scenery, 
however, partakes of a very different character when viewed from 
different points. Our first view was from the hill of Ardleishdoun, 
which looks in a southward direction. The scenery seen from this 
point is eminently picturesque. The varied shores of the vast ex- 
panse of water, with their numerous and diversified bays and head- 
lands, and the rugged hills with their various passes and lonely glens, 
—form altogether a scene of surpassing beauty and interest. 

Our next view was from Mount Misery near the southern ex- 
tremity of the lake. It was not without some exertion and much 
fatigue that we climbed this hill, but amply did the prospect reward 
us for our trouble. The lake is here to be seen in its greatest 
breadth. The eye is also, from this point, able to take in most of 
the numerous islands which are scattered over its surface. On its 
western and eastern banks are various chains of mountains, which 
seemingly embrace each other towards the north, where their 
rugged and serrated tops pierce the sky. From the top of Mount 
Misery, the scenery is infinitely diversified as well as of the most 
enchanting kind. Here the eye is distracted with the multiplicity of 
objects which claim its attention. The effect of the whole, to the spec- 
tator who has a relish for the beauties of nature, is absolutely over- 
powering: we were so completely lost in amazement at, and admira- 
tion of, the grandeur and magnificence of the scene, as to remain for 
a time totally unconscious that we were animated beings. And in 
addition to the charming workmanship of Nature, with which the 
surrounding scenery abounds, it was hallowed to our minds by the 
recollection that within a few miles of the spot on which we then 
stood, were born three of the most distinguished individuals in the 
literary and scientific history of Scotland. Buchanan, the historian ; 
Napier, the inventor of logarithms; and Smollett, the novelist, 
were severally ushered into the world within a circle of four miles 
of Mount Misery. 

One day’s survey of the magnificent and picturesque scenery of 
Loch Lomond, instead0f satisfying, only awakened in us a desire 
for still further converse with its beauties. Next morning we re- 
sumed the grateful exercise of rambling among its wooded banks. 
We had been awe-struck and amazed on the preceding day at the 
colossal proportions of Ben Lomond; yet, notwithstanding our con- 
viction of the toil and trouble of ascending that vast mountain, we 
determined on the enterprise, assured in our own minds that the 
view from thence would constitute an ample compensation. We 
were not disappointed. What a scene! The spectator while he 
beholds it forgets that he belongs to this world. He fancies himself 
in another sphere, and that he is conversing with objects other than 
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those he was accustomed to meet with. We question if there be 
another spot in Europe, whence a view combining in an equal 
degree the attributes of extensiveness, variety, sublimity, and gran- 
deur, may be had. Beneath are the broad expanse of water, the 
numerous islands with which it is gemmed, and the valleys, plan- 
tations, and pasture-fields which adjoin its margin. When the 
weather is fine, which it happily was when we gained the summit of 
the mountain, the populous city of Glasgow is to be seen on the one 
hand, and that of Edinburgh on the other. Towards the south, the 
eye is distracted by the variety and extent of the prospect : it takes 
in at once the entire county of Lanark, the fertile vale through 
which the Clyde rolls its majestic waters, with the towns and 
villages on its banks, and even the far distant mountains of Cumber- 
land. ‘To the west, are seen the counties of Renfrew and Ayr, with 
the interesting islands of Bute and Arran; while still farther on, are 
the coast of Ireland, and the wide Atlantic ocean, in the immensity 
of which the eye loses itself. The prospect in a northerly direction 
partakes in an eminent degree of the sublime and awful. The spec- 
tator, while beholding the scene, feels an emotion come over him which 
he finds it impossible to describe : it is of a mixed kind,—partaking 
largely of melancholy and astonishment, not unmingled with fear. 
Mountain rises above mountain in all their gigantic proportions, 
while their infinitely diversified and rough and rugged forms impart a 
grandeur to the whole scene of the most striking kind. 

About two hours before sunset, the sky, which was formerly un- 
clouded, became suddenly overcast. Shortly after, a scene ensued of 
a most terrific kind: but few such could ever have been witnessed 
in Europe. We found ourselves above the region of the clouds: 
they floated in the atmosphere beneath, and hovered over the sides 
of the mountains; anon succeeded a vivid flash of lightning, which 
was instantly followed by a peal of thunder, louder and longer con- 
tinued, perhaps, than was ever before or since heard on British 
ground. Again and again, in vivid forked sheets, did the electric fluid 
flash, and again and again did the thunder peal, till its reverberations 
among the mountains seemed to us as if they had been the prelude of 
the disorganisation of Nature herself. Our courage, we are free to 
confess, forsook us: we stood aghast at the appalling scene: we 
then felt, for the first time, the utter insignificance of man: we felt, 
moreover, as if we had been alone in the world. Happily, the 
elemental strife, after raging with such violence for about half an hour, 
began to subside, and we hastened to descend’the mountain, seeking 
to calm our yet troubled spirit in the nearest inn. We returned 
next day to Glasgow, which is distant from Loch Lomond twenty 
miles. 

In a few days we quitted Glasgow for the purpose of visiting Loch 
Katrine. It is situated in the county of -Perth, and is nearly fifty 
miles distant from Glasgow. In extent it is not to be compared 
with Loch Lomond, being only ten miles in length, and from one 
and a half to two in breadth. But nothing can surpass the splendour 
and sublimity of the scenery which surrounds it: Nature seems 
to run riot here. Elevated mountains and lofty rocks in every 
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variety of form and aspect, are thrown together in ‘ beautiful dis- 
order ;” while not only the face of the hills, but even the tops of the 
most haggard rocks, are beautified by shrubs and trees, all as 
flourishing as if rooted in the most congenial soil, The lake is com- 
pletely encircled by lofty mountains. It was some hours after a 
heavy and long-continued rain, that we happened to visit the place ; 
and the water still continuing in numberless streams to foam down 
the furrowed sides of the mountains into the lake, imparted an 
interest and effect to the scene which were quite overpowering. 

This applies to the scenery generally ; but there are several points 
whence the view acquires peculiar interest. The one we first se- 
lected, was that which commanded the best view of the bristled 
fields, or, to use the term most generally employed, the Trossachs. 
The scenery here inspires the spectator, not only with a feeling of 
admiration and amazement, but with one of profound awe. Vast 
fragments of rocks, as if broken into pieces from a huge mountain 
by the operation of some mighty volcanic agency, are scattered into 
the water at the eastern end, and for nearly two miles along its sides. 
Altogether, the scene can have but few parallels in the world for 
‘*its wild nature” and terrific grandeur, 

Proceeding a little further on the road which, leads along the 
northern shore of Loch Katrine, the tourist finds the aspect of the 
scene materially changed; it is both more varied and agreeable. 
The rugged rocks are intermingled with numerous lofty cliffs 
adorned with an ample covering of wood, which has the appearance, 
despite the seemingly unfavourable soil, of so many thriving plant- 
ations on a limited scale. On the distant hills, luxuriant with 
heath, may be seen many thousands of sheep, while from the 
adjoining valleys may be heard the lowing of cattle. On the placid 
bosom of the lake are often to be seen many hundreds of wild ducks, 
sailing sportively about, as if they too were delighted with the 
matchless beauties of the scene. 

The third and last spot whence we took a special survey of Loch 
Katrine and its surrounding scenery, was Craig Innes,* which is 
three miles from the east end of the lake. The scene is eminently 
beautiful, and we beheld it under circumstances which invested it 
with unusual charms. The evening was far advanced, and the 
yellow radiance of a declining sun tinged every object it touched. 
The water, which was unruffled as a mirror, faithfully reflected his 
countless rays, while the heath-clad mountains which adjoined, and 
the fertile valleys in the distance, sparkled with every variety of 
hue. We never before beheld a scene so soothing and grateful to 
the mind. A thousand homilies, we are sure, could not have half 
the effect in taming the fiercer passions of man’s nature. We felt as 
if we had been standing on consecrated ground, and as if it would 








* It is but justice to mention, that in selecting the best places for 
viewing this lake as well as Loch Lomond, we were assisted by a work 
lately published by Mr. Swan of Glasgow, entitled, ‘‘ Select Views of the 
Lakes of Scotland.” 
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have aggravated a hundred-fold the guilt of any criminal action, if 
committed there. We felt as if we could have lingered for ages 
amid the beauties which surrounded us,—as if, indeed, time itself 
could not have satiated the eye with the charms of the scene. 

Not far distant are other places whence most interesting and 
picturesque views of Loch Katrine and its scenery are to be had. 
It is in one of these, that Sir Walter Scott, in his ‘‘ Lady of the 
Lake,” supposes Fitzjames to be standing, when he makes him 


exclaim :— 


‘¢ What a scene were here 
For princely pomp or churchman’s pride ! 
On this bold brow a lordly tower ; 
In that soft vale a lady’s bower ; 
On yonder meadow far away, 
The turrets of a cloister grey. 
How blithely might the bugle-horn 
Chide, on the lake, the lingering morn ! 
How sweet at eve, the lover’s lute 
Chime, when the groves were still and mute ! 
And when the midnight moon should lave 
Her forehead on the silver wave, 
How solemn on the ear would come 
The holy matin’s distant hum ! 
While the deep peal’s commanding tone 
Should wake, in yonder islet lone, 
A sainted hermit from his cell 
To drop a bead with every bell :— 
And bugle, lute, and bell, and all, 
Should the bewildered stranger call 
To friendly feast, and lighted hall.” 


Dr. Johnson, after describing the emotions he felt when he first 
set his foot on Icolmkill, very happily observes, that the man is 
little to be envied whose patriotism would not gain force on the 
plains of Marathon, or whose piety would not grow warmer among 
the ruins of Lona. No poet could visit Loch Katrine without feeling 
the poetic spirit more active in his breast than before. If, indeed, we 
did not know that poetic genius is of necessity an innate quality in 
those who possess it, we could almost suppose the scenery of this 
Jake must have the power of creating it. The effect it had on Sir 
Walter Scott’s mind, as a poet, is well known ; it is the scene of his 
** Lady of the Lake,”—undoubtedly the happiest effort of his Muse. 
Loch Katrine and he have been of mutual advantage to each other. 
While viewing its magnificent scenery, he poured forth the inspi- 
rations of his Muse more felicitously than he ever did before or since ; 
while the effect of his charming description of its beauties has been to 
make it a hundred-fold better known than it had previously been. 
Before the publication of Sir Walter's ‘‘ Lady of the Lake,” Loch 
Katrine was little known and still less frequented: now it is 
thronged by visitors from all quarters: perhaps it is visited by more 
persons on excursions of pleasure than all the other Scottish lakes 
taken together. 
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Not many miles distant from Loch Katrine, is Loch Achray ; it 
is only of limited dimensions, being but a mile in length, and not 
more than half a mile in breadth. On this account, therefore, it is 
not entitled to special notice ; but it isso on account of the matchless 
beauty of the adjoining scenery, and the place it occupies in the 
novels and poetry of Sir Walter Scott. The great magician, finding 
it impossible, notwithstanding his unequalled powers of description, 
to convey any correct conception of its beauties to the minds of his 
readers, contented himself with the application to it of the word 
‘«lovely:”’ nothing, indeed, could be more so. On the south, the 
ground which gradually rises from the margin of the lake, is in a 
great measure clad with heath, which in the summer season is not 
only pleasing to the eye, but emits a fragrant smell. The northern 
side of the lake has a rocky aspect; but so far from having a 
repulsive appearance, it is remarkably soft and pleasant, owing to 
the rich covering of wood which conceals its harsher features. In 
the distance are huge mountains, whose towering tops seem to 
embrace the sky: amid these mountains are numerous glens of great 
depth, whose silence is only disturbed by the streamlets which 
gurgle on their transit to the lake. It was early on the morning 
after we had visited Loch Katrine, that we proceeded to Loch 
Achray. The lake itself was silvered over by the rays of one of the 
brightest suns that ever shone on our world,—making the beauties of 
nature more beautiful still: add to this, that on the boughs of the 
trees which overshadow the northern margin of the lake, were 
perched a countless throng of feathered choristers, all expressing by 
their ‘‘sweet voices” how sensibly they were alive to the joy- 
inspiring scene,—and some idea may be formed of the ecstatic delight 
which we felt while we wandered along the shores of Loch Achray. 

Passing over several other lakes abounding in romantic and pic- 
turesque scenery, and which are well worthy a visit from the tourist, 
we come to Loch Ness. ‘This lake is situated in Inverness-shire : 
its eastern extremity is about six miles southwest from Inverness: it 
is about twenty-three miles in length, and from one to one and a half 
in breadth: the depth in some places is so great, that it has never 
yet been sounded: in many parts the depth varies from one to eight 
hundred fathoms. The scenery on the north side of the lake is 
beautiful in no ordinary degree: on the south side its magnificence 
quite overpowers the mind. When it first broke on our eye, it 
seemed as if we had been suddenly introduced into a new world. 
The most imaginative poet that ever lived, never, in the most un- 
bridled moments of his fancy, conceived any thing approaching 
to it. We felt we were beholding a scene which immeasurably 
transcended any thing of which we had ever read,—even in fairy tale. 
Compared with it, how poor the happiest efforts of art! On either 
side are a number of high hills, or rather ranges of mountains, whose 
towering tops, as the poet expresses it, invade the heavens: the face 
of these mountains is, for the most part, thickly studded with trees 
of various kinds, including the beech, the oak, the ash, the birch, &c. 
On the south side is a beautiful avenue of many miles length. The 
road, which for excellence equals any in Europe, is on the very 
brink of the lake, which enables the spectator to see the imposing 
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scene under every possible advantage. The projecting headlands 
and retiring bays, which are numerous and of various shapes and 
sizes, with the rich covering of wood, of Nature’s planting, which 
adorns both sides of the lake, and the woods and vales, and hills and 
dales in the distance, are all, without effort, taken in at one glance. 
In fine, the scenery adjoining Loch Ness must be one of the happiest 
efforts which Nature ever made at the grand and beautiful. 

Loch Ness is celebrated for its historical associations as well as 
its magnificent scenery. Culloden, where the battle was fought 
which crushed the rebellion of 1746, is only a few miles distant from 
it; and it was in the humble cottage of a poor kilted peasant, on its mar- 
gin, that Prince Charles found a place of concealment after his defeat 
on Culloden Moor—though the friends of Government carried on, in 
the immediate neighbourhood, a most rigorous search during the ten 
days he was there secreted. It required great moral courage as well as 
attachment to the Pretender, in the Highland cottager, to harbour the 
unfortunate Prince in the face of the consequences threatened by 
Government ; but the most extraordinary proof of virtue and fidelity, 
on the part of the peasant, was the fact of his protecting the Prince 
though he knew that by giving him up he would entitle himself to 
the reward of £30,000 offered for the person of Charles. The fate 
of the poor Highlandman, whose name was Kennedy, was melan- 
choly in the extreme: he was hanged a few years afterwards at 
Inverness for stealing a cow! He was impelled to the crime by the 
most urgent want; and yet he possessed so generous a soul, that not- 
withstanding his great poverty, not even the reward of £30,000 could 
induce him to betray a fellow-being who, in the hour of misfortune, 
had entrusted his safety to him. The records of ancient Greece or 
Rome do not contain a more splendid example of true nobleness of 
mind. The north side of Loch Ness is also celebrated as the place 
to which General Wade, of ‘‘ Highland road-making memory,” is 
known to have been more enthusiastically attached than to any 
other spot in Great Britain, and as possessing one of the finest roads 
in Europe, made by that General in the face of physical difficulties 
such as, perhaps, were never before or since overcome. 

If there was any qualification to the pleasure we enjoyed while 
luxuriating among the matchless beauties of the scenery around the 
Scottish lakes, it arose from the reflectio that they should be, 
comparatively, so little frequented. There are thousands of our 
countrymen who every successive summer quit their homes in quest 
of picturesque scenery; but the great majority of them seek for 
that scenery on foreign shores, though much more beautiful is to be 
seen in their own country. The taste, if such it can be called, 
which thus induces men to visit far-distant lands for the purpose of 
viewing their most interesting scenery, while scenery still more 
interesting and beautiful is to be witnessed in their own, is at once 
Vicious and expensive. 


J. G. 


















THE PHYSIOGNOMY OF COATS. 


‘* Give me his coat."—OLD PLay. 


THE only distinctive mark of a gentleman remaining in these 
modern times, is the wearing of an old coat; and herein is shown 
one of the most striking peculiarities of the true gentleman,—a fine 
taste. No man, but one of the purest taste, can wear an ‘ old coat” 
without looking shabby, an appearance a gentleman never has: for 
with an ‘‘ old coat” every other part of a man’s dress must be in the 
truest keeping ; and here lies the distinction between taste and want 
of taste. Now-a-days new coats are as common as blackberries, so 
that a gentleman is absolutely ashamed of mingling with the herd of 
‘* well-dress'd gentlemen,’ whose wit and whose wisdom, whose 
pedigree and whose parentage, are solely dependent upon the 
tailor. 

Again, not only is an ‘‘ old coat” an irrefragable proof that the 
wearer is a gentleman, but it indicates, also, that he is a man of 
reflection, and of philosophic temperament; it shows that he is not 
one of the common herd. A new coat, when habitually worn, is an 
indubitable sign of an empty head and of a barren heart. To us, an 
“old coat” is a kind of note-book, becoming the more valuable the 
longer we wear it. It is the only visible link connecting us with a 
multitude of by-gone incidents, and hence it is an invaluable com- 
i. Now a man whose coat smells only of the tailor’s goose 

as no resource of this kind: when he is alone, he is alone; and in 
place of having a friend and monitor at hand in the shape of an ‘ old 
coat,” it is a hundred to one if he thinks of any thing beyond the 
—. cut, fit, and colour of his last novelty. What a thing a man 
comes who ever dwells in a new coat ! 

It is astonishing, by the bye, what clever fellows tailors are !—and 
if we are ever to have a system of physiognomy worth attention, it 
must come from this quarter. Lavater, Gall, Coombe, and others, 
must hide their heads before a tailor. The knowledge displayed of 
character, and the wonderful adaptation of a coat to it, has always 
appeared to us as the very triumph of skill. Indeed, we wonder 
that Camper, Blumenbach, and other noted physiologists should 
have taken such pains to measure out a man’s intellect and disposi- 
tion by his face and his head; and this because a better criterion 
of both one and the other may be found in a man’s coat. This is an 
unerring guide. A man may mould his face, and may look as inno- 
cent as an angel, although he has the heart of a devil ;—but not so his 
coat. Look at that of a choleric man for example ;—mark what a 
multiplicity of corrugations are figured upon it—how angular and 
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fierce it looks, even whilst he is smiling like any lamb; but more 
especially watch it when he is in & passion—it seems instinct with life, 
and this character soon becomes indelibly impressed upon it. Then 
again, look at the coat of the humble-minded man, the henpecked 
husband for example—how sleek and smooth it is from skirt to collar ; 
from shoulder to wrist, it is a perfect index of his disposition; and 
though there may be hypocrisy in his face, and he may /ook right 
valiantly—his coat betrays him: a smooth coat shows a man to have 
no more spirit than a Bologna sausage. And again, mark the coat 
of the meditative man, particularly if unmarried—its collar is 
twisted, it is buttoned awry, and the cuffs are, ten to one, turned up, 
whilst one of the skirts, from a habit which the man has of carrying 
one of his hands resting behind him, has a most curious and 
characteristic ‘‘ swirl.” Then the coat of the precise man, observe 
the contrast—what mathematical accuracy ! every button breathes of 
the man, order is legibly written upon it—and as he carefully raises 
and lays aside the skirts as he sits down, you may fancy the broad- 
cloth is acting in sympathy with his peculiar temperament—it seems 
to lay itself out so smoothly and so gingerly. Mark the contour of 
the careless coat—hitched up here, bagging out there, collar 
crumpled, and skirts looking for all the world as if they had passed 
through a plaiting-machine. You never need therefore to look ata 
man’s face: if you want to know any thing precise as to his dis- 
positions and habits, look at his coat, that cannot lie. It matters 
not whether the coat be new or old—by the wonderful adaptative 
powers of the tailor, to which we have already alluded, he gives at 
once a general character, the minor details being always at once 
filled up by the wearer. 

The physiognomy of coats is assuredly one of the most interesting 
of street studies. You cannot very well stare a man in the face and 
read his history there, but you may without offence march soberly 
behind him, and lo! he has his life written upon his back, and a 
curious volume it often is. We are, ourselves, peculiar adepts in 
this science, and many a singular autobiography do we pick up in 
our daily peregrinations. The poor and proud man—he whom the 
fates have thrust below his natural position, may be at once detected 
by his coat : this is a painful subject of contemplation : we trace the 
decay of his fortunes, with all its sufferings and privations, in his 
threadbare habiliment: his coat cannot lose its character, and what 
pains and study must he have gone through to have preserved it in its 
integrity! all its vulnerable points have, perhaps, lost caste, but still, 
as a whole, it is impossible to mistake either the coat or its wearer. 
We never come into contact with one of these subjects of reflection 
but we are made melancholy, and are ready to chide the man for 
thus markedly exhibiting his misfortunes. What right has he thus 
to draw upon our sympathies? what business to hang out a sign- 
board for pity? He ought to discard his reliquie, and were he a 
man of taste he would do so—but wo the while! poverty and taste 
are bad co-mates. 

We have said that coats assume a particular character, dependent 
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upon their original wearer; and this character is indelible—it lives 
and dies with it: nothing but absolute extinction, or passing through 
the hands of Jew clothes-dealers can obliterate it; and this opens 
another fertile field of inquiry and amusement. This field is par- 
ticularly susceptible of cultivation in that numerous class of men 
known as cads, &c., hangers-on about coach-stands, inns, and other 
places of promiscuous resort. Here may be seen the most ridiculous 
figures, both as to dress and address. Here a coat out of all pro- 
portion to its diminutive wearer, and yet carrying an elegant outline, 
the owner having as little relation with it as a snail in a tortoise- 
shell; there a burly-visaged broad-backed blackguard sporting a 
regular jockey cut, which gives the fellow’s bust something of a 
gentlemanly character, altogether dependent upon his coat: strip him 
of it, and the man stands in his proper colours—a coarse, vulgar, 
brutal slang-whanger. 

Sometimes coats in the progress of their descent meet with con- 
genial spirits: this is another curious subject of inquiry. How 
often do we meet with a shabby tatterdemalion, wearing, notwith- 
standing its woful dilapidation, a gentlemanly coat! The humiliated 
garment has obviously passed through the entire ‘‘ art of sinking,” 
and here, upon the very verge of its existence, it finds a congenial 
companion. How is this to be accounted for? Man is not a block, 
to which a good coat can give the appearance of a gentleman, as it 
is altogether an error to suppose that gentlemen can be so manu- 
factured; yet here we find a piece of humanity, placed at the foot 
of the ladder of life, who, if we are to trust to coat-physiognomy, 
ought to be some steps higher: ask him of his birth and parentage ; it 
is the lowest of the low: examine him as to his moral and intellectual 
qualities; they are a mere waste, utterly uncultivated: and yet, 
notwithstanding these, he has the remains of a gentleman's coat on 
his back, which evidently claims consanguinity with him. There is 
a fine field here for the believers in Metempsychosis. 
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SONNETS—BY SIR EGERTON BRYDGES. 





SONNET 504. 


To wait upon another’s will—how deep 
The misery,—how frail and sick the hope ! 
There is no mercy in mankind ; no tear 
Of sympathy, to which the sad may trust! 

For those, who do not want our tears, we weep ; 
To those, who safe can swim, we throw the rope ; 
Give the night-lamp to those who have no fear ; 
And fondly lift the risen from the dust ! 

Save in our own pure strength there is no peace ; 
On our own mind and heart we must rely ; 
Malice to strike the yielding will not cease, 





And he, who shuns the fight, will soonest die ! 
Lord of himself may man in safety go, 
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And pass this battle-plain, though drench’d in woe. 
1 
’ SONNET 506. 
n 
s The richest fuel, when the fire is lit, 


Throws out most smoke and vapour ;—but it soon 
Bursts into flame, and buras with brighter blaze, 
Till in unclouded light it darts on high : 

So work the strongest sparks of human wit, 
Which comes in mightiest gifts from nature’s boon,— 
First, dark and clouded wake the struggling rays, 
Then rise in unstain’d splendor to the sky. 

The more they blaze, the more exhaustless grow 
The elements of their unyielding fire ; 
The beamy splendors widen as they glow, 
And with intenser rapidness aspire : 





So mortal mind may turn to spirit pure, 
And with ethereal essences endure. 
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SONNET 515. 


QO, what superfluous cares and griefs we nurse ! 








Envy and jealousy, and false esteem 


Of good delusive ; and vain light desires ; 
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And hopes on feeble pinions flitting far ; 
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And love’s fond flattery, and resentment’s curse ; 


And idleness, which ease we falsely deem ; 
And melancholy’s gloom, and pleasure’s fires ; 


ters 


And fears presageful, that our footsteps bar !— 
All are the visions of a morbid mind 





And heart unsound, to vapoury airs a slave ! 





If we our courage to the conquest bind, 


The fiercest of these fancies we may brave : 





"Tis but to wave the sword, and still the breast ; : 
And we contented and at peace may rest! 
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SONNET 325. 


No wrong ends with itself: the wounded deer 
Is driven from the herd ;—who patient bears 
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An ill, becomes a mark :—a well-aim’d blow 

A thousand vultures on the victim draws: 
Where Fraud has fix’d upon her prey, appear 
Locusts unnumber’d, whose devourment spares 
No relic of the blood, but drains, e’en low 





To the last drop, the life-spring.—Thus with claws 
Of iron sharpness feeds the cormorant 

Upon the red-gored heart. —The distant bird 

We must behold, while hovering fierce and gaunt 

Up in the clouded air. His wing is heard 
Flapping with awful indistinctness round ; 
And we should gaze and tremble at the sound. 
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THE GRAND DUKE CONSTANTINE AND HIS PRINCESS. 


CONSTANTINE was invariably dressed and visible at five in the 
morning ; so that it was about half past four, that, uncomfortably 
rousing myself from a sound sleep, I dressed and accompanied Sass 
in his carriage to the Belvidere. It was a modern, country-gentle- 
man’s-looking villa, within half a mile of the town, and separated 
from the high road only by the width of its paved court, railed out 
with palisades and sentinelled by half a dozen soldiers of the regi- 
ment of Invalids. Every thing around looked cold, stern, and 
gloomy ; for, though this was the usual hour of the levée, and one 
officer after another was arriving in order to present himself to the 
Duke, their demeanor was stiff and silent, and their salutations as 
cold as those of antagonists at an approaching duel. It was only 
with a silent smile that congratulations were received, and under 
their breath that a remark or a joke was ventured to be exchanged. 
Some half dozen recruits under the command of a serjeant were 
arranged like puppets in a corner of the anti-room ready for in- 
spection ; while, standing here and there, most prim and starched, 
their hair, mustachios, stocks, and regimentals arranged to the last 
exactitude of the regulation, were those officers of the different corps 
stationed in the city who were on duty for the day; and three or 
four generals and aides-de-camp of his Imperial Highness moved 
noiselessly backwards and forwards from the room beyond. At last 
the folding-doors of the saloon were thrown open—every sound was 
hushed—every murmur stilled; and the Grand Duke himself, ac- 
companied by those of his staff who were immediately about his per- 
son, entered the anti-chamber. In person, the Imperial bear was 
tall and stout, very upright, with large limbs and a pair of broad 
shoulders, surmounted by as truculent a visage as the imagination 
could suggest ;—a deep and overhanging brow, small swinish eyes, 
a short and upturned nose, through the nostrils of which you might 
almost look into his brain, a long upper-lip, a thick, heavy, and 
protruding lower one; so that when he smoked, the cigar was placed 
perpendicularly in his mouth; and the whole of these unprepossessing 
features dashed with the fierce and sullen expression of an untamed 
hyena, save that he showed no fangs: he might be about fifty years 
of age; for his hair was somewhat grizzled. His dress was_the 
simple green uniform of a Russian general, white breeches, and the 
long boots of our lifeguards. He bowed slightly to the officers in 
attendance, passed on at once to Sass, and, glancing at me, ad- 
dressed some remark to him in an under-tone, which was answered 
after the same fashion. He then strode over to that side of the 
room where I stood, and, abruptly addressing me in French, 
asked me with a singular rapidity of utterance, and hardly allowing 
me to answer the questions he put, Who | was? What were my 
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family? What I was? What I intended doing? Where I was 
going? What brought me to Warsaw? and a variety of other 

uestions of the same bearing. I answered as quickly and shortly as 
t could, consistent with due respect; but he did not give me time to 
stand upon petty ceremonies, or even to make those statements which 
had been the object of my visit; for, having finished his category 
without affording me the slightest opening to commence an inde- 
pendent sentence, he strode off to examine the trowser-straps, but- 
tons, mustachios, and general equipment of the recruits at the back 
of the room. This inspection concluded, and a few orders given to 
the officers in attendance, we were dismissed without further parley ; 
and, as I accompanied Sass back in his carriage, I said confidently 
enough that I presumed there would be no further delay about my 
assport ; but the meaning and silent smile which crossed his lips, 
although I did not then interpret it in its true sense, was a sinister 
enough augury of what I might expect. Yes—day passed after 
day, and weeks enlarged themselves into months before the passport 
I had so long and vainly expected was placed in my hands. It was 
only afterwards that I was made aware that every passport passed 
under the eyes of the Grand Duke himself, and that every foreigner 
who might be merely journeying through Warsaw was either re- 
quired by command, or induced under some specious pretext, to pre- 
sent himself to his Imperial Highness; and he himself, taking the 
office of political inquisitor into his own hands, catechized the new 
comer as to his life, habits, education, and intentions; and should he 
be unfortunate enough to please, he was likely, bon gré mal gré, and 
almost without being aware, to find himself tricked out one fine 
morning in all the trappings, lacings, and paddings of a Russian 
uniform. Nor was this all; for once encased in this dress, adieu to 
home, country, and friends for the best and most active portion of 
his natural life. If, too, the unfortunate stranger should have been 
suspected of entertaining liberal opinions, (it was enough that he 
should be supposed to have come direct from France) he immediately 
became an object of the secret attentions of the Grand Duke’s go- 
vernment : every step was dodged ; every motion watched, and every 
word or opinion uttered by the supposed delinquent carefully regis- 
tered and reported. Indeed the system of espionage in Warsaw was 
carried to an extent perfectly wonderful—perfectly diabolical—at 
the expense too of every natural and social tie: each class, each 
grade, each department of the State had its overseeing spies ; some 
of whom I believe were the authorised agents of the Russian go- 
vernment, but by far the greater proportion, and particularly that 
department of the system to which I and persons in my situation 
became amenable, was an especial and private freak of the Grand 
Duke’s, perfectly unauthorised by the Emperor, unwarranted by the 
government, and unknown to, or at least unacknowledged by, the 
public. In short, it was a little stretch of his prerogative, if that 
term could be applied to the powers of one, who, simply commander 
of the forces in Warsaw, had, in defiance of the constitution, the 
laws, and the oath of the Emperor, arrogated to himself—in fact, 
usurped—the whole of the executive power. The constitution which 
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was guarantied to Poland as an 8 arcu kingdom declared, that 
the viceroyalty should be ever vested in a Polish nobleman of the 
imperial appointment; but this, like the great majority of the clauses 
in that unfortunate charter, soon became a neglected theory. Since 
the decease of the first and last viceroy, who died in 1825, the office 
had been in abeyance, the duties became a nullity, the place was 
intentionally left unfilled, and Constantine became the Dionysius of 
Poland. So much for constitutions manufactured at a congress and 
guarantied at convenience by friendly powers. But I turn-willingly 
from. so miserable a picture of careless legislation and neglect on the 
one side, and broken faith on the other, which have made a brave 
people their victims. 

By degrees, and by comparing the anecdotes which now and then 
flitted in whispers from mouth to mouth with the singular circum- 
stances in which I was placed, it became sufliciently evident to me 
that my detention in Warsaw was owing, not to any real or supposed 
irregularity in my passport, but to some designing trickery or con- 
nivance on the part of Constantine; for many posts had arrived 
which might have brought back the expected document, and still the 
answer to my duily inquiries at the post-office was in the negative. 
At last the suspicions which I already entertained of some under- 
hand dealing were confirmed, by my being made aware that every 
private letter which passed through the post-office was opened and 
read, and many detained or destroyed, under the especial orders, 
and sometimes the personal interference, of the Grand Duke; 
but still his repeated and marked attentions to me, the many private 
interviews with which he honoured me, and the kindness with which 
he found me a home when I stood most in need of it, (for Sass, at 
his request, took me into his house) tended rather to lull, when they 
ought, perhaps, to have awakened, any doubts I might have enter- 
tained as to his ultimate intentions towards me. It must be recol- 
lected too, that, although 1 was a witness of much of his bearish 
roughness and intemperance in private, yet no instances of the 
wanton, and, I may almost say, diabolical spirit with which his 
public character was so deeply seared, had been brought under my 
immediate observation ; so that it is not wonderful that I forgot, or 
to speak more correctly, hardly dreamt, that I was little better than 
@ prisoner on parole in Warsaw. But, in spite of his kindness, I 
feared as well as mistrusted him :—dreading his violence of temper 
and suspecting his motives, I was never at ease in his presence, and 
always on thorns lest some ill-considered phrase or doubtful’ ex- 
pression should rouse the angry passions of the slumbering bear ; 
indeed, there were times when I almost trembled before him. 

Three or four times a week I received commands to attend his 
leyée, and not unfrequently invitations to breakfast, —a meal which he 
commonly took about eleven o'clock in the day. On these occasions 
he seemed to take considerable pleasure in all I could tell him of 
England and its modes and customs—its army, its capital, and its 
domestic and commercial resources. If on some of these subjects I 
confessed my ignorance, he would eye me with a doubting and 
Suspicious glance, urge me again and again on the same point, as if 
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he thought I was unwilling to explain, or expressly reserved that of 
which I regret to confess | was utterly ignorant; or he would dash 
up in a towering passion, break into some intemperate expression, 
and declare that I ought to be ashamed of myself not to be acquainted 
with statistics, which even foreigners knew well. In these fierce 
moods, in these sudden and unforeseen accesses of passion, he was 
with difficulty pacified—a task upon which I never dared venture 
—I could only look on and listen in silence; but if his elegant and 
amiable princess was present, as was not unfrequently the case, her 
graceful tenderness and endearments calmed down the storm: she 
rp him like a froward child, and with a doubting pause or a 
alf-muttered growl his good humour returned. This charming and 
accomplished creature was his wife, by one of those left-handed 
matriages so common and well understood among the German 
princes; and it was always a matter of surprise to me by what 
strange freak of destiny a being so mild and gentle in manner, so 
graceful, so tender and amiable in all the acts and movements of her 
life, could have been linked to such a monster; and what seems 
stranger still, she loved him, and thence, perhaps, the secret of her 
influence. I have seen him often playing with her long ringlets, or 
fondling in his great paw the prettiest and whitest hand in the 
world, or kissing his hand to her at a window with an air that 
actually approached to tenderness, She, indeed, was the only person 
who possessed any real influence over his mind, and her gentle ways 
could soothe the wild beast in his angriest moods: she would follow 
him as he stamped about the room: she expostulated, she wheedled, 
she caressed, she would try with a tear in her eye to make him 
laugh; and it would seem that, almost in spite of himself, the smile 
she sought so anxiously came at her bidding : he would look into her 
eyes, kiss her little hand, and seat himself again without another 
allusion to the cause of the explosion. He seemed almost to en- 
courage her interference, and he played with her as a child would 
with a doll, but she was a plaything with which he never quarrelled. 
He seemed proud too of her mental acquirements, and he delighted 
in the display of her accomplishments. Indeed, I at one time 
attributed it as a principal cause why I was so often an invited guest 
at the Belvidere, that it afforded her the opportunity of speaking 
English,—an accomplishment in which she excelled: she possessed 
considerable fluency, and that least possible smack of a foreign 
accent which could not be otherwise than pleasing on the lips of a 
pretty woman. Constantine took great pleasure in setting us talking 
in that language,—rubbed his hands, and listened with evident 
gratification as she prattled away in a tongue which he did not 
understand, and continued repeatedly to express his pleasure and 
satisfaction. 

His tenderness for this mild and gentle being was at least a 
redeeming point in his character, and his attachment was repaid on 
her part by the most devoted and entire affection. Poor thing! his 
death broke the slight cord which attached her to life ;—whether it 
was that her whole soul, her existence, was wrapped up in him who 
had raised her from comparative obscurity almost to a throne, or 
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whether it was that she missed the being who, however harsh and 
cruel to others, was always after his fashion kind to her,—whom she 
had been so long accustomed to cajole, to fondle, to guide, to 
moderate,—the link was severed—her gentle heart broke under the 
shock, and, after hardly two months of a painful widowhood, she 
sunk into the grave which had received her husband. 

Meanwhile the term of my acquaintance with this remarkable 
person, if acquaintance it could be called between an imperial 
prince and an unknown foreigner, was fast drawing to a close; and 
a single act of mine, as I have since had reason to believe, decided 
Constantine to open to me at last the barriers of Warsaw. At an 
audience to which I had been expressly summoned, he asked me, 
without periphrasis, or the slightest attempt to lead the conversation 
to the desired point, whether I would enter the Russian service ; 
and as I almost feared that my immediate and unhesitating refusal 
would have thrown him again into one of his intemperate fits, I was 
agreeably enough surprised that, instead of the burst of passion I 
had anticipated, he only repeated the question in his usual impatient 
manner, concluding the query with an impatient ‘“‘ Yes orno?” I 
repeated my decisive refusal, and with a dissatisfied grunt he turned 
from me and left the saloon—a signal of course for me to leave the 
Belvidere. My memory does not exactly satisfy me whether this 
was the last interview with which I was honoured ; indeed, one other 
audience I must have had, though simply to take leave; but of this 
I am sure,—that in no way was this subject ever renewed, or even 
alluded to by the Grand Duke: he seemed to have dismissed it from 
his mind altogether ; and if the object of obtaining a recruit to his 
service had ever been one of the causes of my detention, it appears 
singular enough that neither in person nor by means of those who 
through force and fraud were ever ready to do his bidding, should he 
have made another effort to attain the point which my conjecture 
has attributed to him. 

Be that as it may, a short time only had elapsed after the occur- 
rence I have mentioned, when, on my inquiry as usual at the post- 
office for letters from Vienna, the packet containing the long-expected 
passport was handed to me. Young S , the son of the Prince’s 
favourite, had happened to accompany me on this errand ; and as we 
discovered that the Viennese postmark differed materially in date 
from that of the delivery, he, evidently not in the secret, questioned 
the official closely on this remarkable discrepancy ; and only to his 
reiterated questions, and ultimately a threat of complaint to the 
Grand Duke, was it reluctantly admitted that the packet on its 
arrival had been detained from me by the express command of his 
Imperial Highness, and had been forwarded to the Belvidere, 
where it had remained nearly three weeks! I leave to those, who may 
have had better opportunities than I of knowing Constantine’s cha- 
racter, the task of explaining this infamous proceeding. I leave to 
his admirers, if such exist, the office of finding apologies for such an 
unprecedented disregard of the private relations of life, for such a 
flagrant breach of the social rights of individuals ; not that mine was 
a singular instance, for I have assured reasons to believe that such 
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was the every-day practice in the post-office of Warsaw. But I 
had no time then for reflection, still less for remonstrance, for | was 
too glad and anxious to use my recovered liberty ; and I hastened 
to fly from the deadly influence of a government where open vio- 
lence was abetted by secret treachery,—where tyranny based its 
throne upon fraud and espionage,—where usurpation mocked at the 
guarantees of the whole of Europe. 

For Constantine himself, I was never able to overcome the dis- 
gust with which his character inspired me ; for although, as I have 
said, no striking instances of his violent and wanton cruelty were 
obtruded upon my observation, evidences there were enough in every 
corner of the capital of his crushing oppression ; and anecdotes were 
too rife and too well authenticated not to produce their impression 
upon my mind. It were useless to relate how he compelled an un- 
fortunate Officer of Dragoons to leap again and again over a pyra- 
mid of bayonets until both horse and man sunk dead with the last 
effort; or how he shot a Saxon postilion dead on the spot, with the 
most Irish intention of inducing him to drive faster :—these with his 
diabolical treatment of a respectable female who was so unfortunate 
as to attract his attention, and his systematic persecution of his first 
wife, with a hundred others, were true tales, which, although only 
whispered in secret and under the breath in Warsaw, have long since 
been current through the rest of the Continent. His cowardice, too, 
—for that vice must always form an integral part of such a character 
as his,—was sufliciently evinced not only by the low and shameful 
practices by which he so long guarded his usurped dominion, but by 
his last exertion of authority in Warsaw. He left his favourite 
generals and aides-de-camp—those whose attachment to his person 
gave them at least some claims upon his consideration—to be cut 
down by an infuriated and successful mob; while he, coward-like, 
fled the palace through a secret passage from his bed-chamber. The 
lives of his brave and devoted adherents had gained him time to 
place his person in safety. Among the first fell Sass.—Poor Sass ! 
though circumstances had placed him in a most unenviable position, 
his heart was in the right place: at least he deserved a better fate 
than to fling away his life for a tyrant. The master’s hour was not 
yet come : and it was only in the effort to re-acquire by the Russian 
bayonet what he had lost by his own tyranny and oppression, that 
perhaps a violent, at least a painful and unregarded death closed a 
life of violence ;—and the character of Constantine now belongs to 
the history of the Polish revolution. 

We shall say of him, that though he must have possessed some 


. good points in private, (else whence could have originated the at- 


tachment of his second wife and the undoubted devotion of his 
favourites ?) yet these qualities were forgotten and overborne in that 
deadly and all-pervading stain, that wantonness of spirit, which, 
attaining no end of government and adding nothing to his power, can 
only be termed a sensual appetite for cruelty. Posterity will mark 
him as the Dionysius, or rather the Nero, of Modern Europe. 

For the Poles themselves, an utter disregard of their civil rights 
and constitutional privileges, a long series of unequalled oppressions, 
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and a wanton trifling with the dearest feelings of human nature, 
forced) them into a last though vain effort for freedom. Smarting 
with their injuries, heart-seared with a sense of their wrongs, in 
despite of tyranny and in hopelessness of confederacy, the Poles 
waged their existence against success, and rushed into revolt. ‘‘ These 
were the reasons why the people rose.” Who of us can forget how 
nearly that essay was successful ? how boldly and how long the un- 
equal struggle was maintained? Indeed, but for.the treachery of 
some and the timidity of others among the nations of Europe, Po- 
land might have now been numbered among her independent king- 
doms. Alas! Le bon jour ne reviendra jamais. 


Pp 
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BY P. GASKELL, ESQ 


{ Continued from No. IV. | 





CANTO II. 


Arcument—The Plague in Rome—Dispersion of the Slaves of Flavius—Sufferings 
of Lelia—Care of the Christian Slaves—Its success—Effect upon Flavius—lIn- 
fluence of Christian example on Lelia—Her Conversion. 


Wuart horrid scenes the crowded city shows, 

) When through its streets the plague-stream fiercely flows, 
That, like the scorching lava, finds fresh power . 
In every victim that it may devour! 
That on and on, its ravage spreads around, 
And strews with human wrecks the tainted ground! 
' When love and charity are lost in fear, 
And man may die, unwept by Pity’s tear! 
When human sympathies are driven away,— 
! When hope is lost, and man forgets to pray! 
) When Death stalks triumphing in his path, 

No barrier finds to check his awful wrath! 


The ‘‘ king of terrors” has the mighty power, 
To trample in the dust the princely tower, 

To crush the cottage roof, to smite the throne,' 
And prince and peasant make alike his own. 
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The marble halls, where dwelt in Roman state 
Patrician Flavius, shared the common fate : 
Through the bronzed gate, the plague-stream freely flows, 
Though all the saving arts their strength oppose. 
Vows, prayers, and offerings to the gods were paid, 
And wealth was lavish’d to procure their aid. 
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Vows, prayers, and offerings were made in vain ; 
Nor lavished wealth, the wish'd-for aid could gain. 
The terror-stricken slaves forgot their awe, 

When midst their ranks the pestilence they saw ; 
Shook off restraint, and scorn’d their master’s nod, 
Which late they worshipp’d as the will of God. , 
Then burst their bonds, and, all submission lost, 
They fled away to join the wandering host 

Of self-freed slaves, whose wild unbridled might 

New horrors added to the fearful night. 

Affrighted Rome then knew the fatal power 

Which slavery can assume in danger’s hour : 

Then felt the curse that slavery ever brings— 

The fearful hate which from oppression springs, 
When the crush’d heart again begins to feel, 

And fierce revenge its blighted hopes reveal ;— 
When hate, long smother’d, turns to withering flame, 
And deeds are done of unrecorded shame. 


Within the walls, where hundreds lately slept, 
The few that still remain’d sad vigil kept : 
Like a bruised flower, the gentle Lelia lies, } 
And, wild with grief, on Heaven ber sister cries, 
Whilst Flavius kneels, and sheds the bitter tear, 
Wrung from a Father’s heart by mortal fear. 





His noble girl—his best, his dearest child,— 
In whose fair features all her mother smiled, 
Had fall’n before the plague’s unpitying power— 
Oh! who can tell the torture of that hour— 
The scalding tears, the agonies that speak 
The struggle of a heart that fain would break— 
When one, whose love has like a jewel hung 
Within man’s inmost soul, and there has flung 
A heavenly radiance, as the day-star bright 
That o’er ists breakers sheds its saving light,— 
When one thus loved seems parting from the shore— 
To bless man’s sight, to cheer his heart no more ! 
Thus sorrow’d Flavius—for no hope remain’d 

‘That help from gods or man would be obtain’d. 


O God of Love! to thee the Christian kneels, 
When life’s extremest woes he keenly feels ; 
When all is dark, and not one ray of light 
Gleams through the shadow of the fearful night. 
He kneels to thee, when human love is dead— 
He kneels to thee, when hope from man is fled. 
O blessed faith! the faith that Christ bas given, 
Which thus can lift man’s thoughts from earth to heaven. 


Lelia, the dying Lelia, felt its aid, 
When near her couch the Christian maiden pray’d : 
Though all around were sunk in silent fear, 
Aza, the slave, knew that her God was near; 
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To him she prays that Lelia may not die, 
And hope beams brightly in her step and eye. 
Hour after hour, her utmost skill she tasks— 

With soothing voice of every pain she asks ; 

When others slept—for even grief will sleep— 

A wakeful watch alone does Aza keep. 

No hand but hers now Lelia wishes near, 

No voice but hers is grateful to her ear: 

Like a fond child, whose trembling tear-drops start, 
_ And tell the thousand fears which swell its heart, 
When the loved mother, on whose long-tried breast 
Tn holy calm its gentle head would rest— 

When she is gone, no solace can be given ; 

She is its hope, its bliss, its very heaven. 

Thus Lelia feels if from her anxious sight 

Aza one moment glides throughout the night ; 

No other hand, the proffer’d aid can give,— 

If Aza come not, Lelia cannot live ; 

No other voice has power to charm her pain, 

If others speak, she answers, to complain : 

And oh! the comfort that the Christian gives, 
When first she dares to whisper, Lelia lives ! 

Nay, the proud Roman bless‘d the humble slave, 
Nor did he chide when Flavia kisses gave ;— 

The rush of love, with all its softening power, 
O’ercame his heart in that delightful hour ; 

And when he thanked his gods, the Christian care 
Was mingled in the heathen Stoic’s prayer ;— 

Her very faith he then forgot to blame, 

And to his children’s—join’d the Christian’s name. 


Day after day the gentle Lelia lies,— 
Too weak, too languid from her couch to rise : 
Aza the slave slept near the Roman maid, 
And nightly at her side the Christian prayed. 
Oft Lelia heard the murmur’d vow of love, 
That Aza breathed to Christ in heaven above ; 
And in her heart the noble maiden felt 
A reverence for her faith when thus she knelt. 
She wonders what can be the blessed power 
That on the Christian’s mind such grace can shower : 
She sees that those who call on mighty Jove, 
Betray no sign of pure and holy love. 
The prayer is prayed, the vow is lightly given,— 
No farther trace than this they show of heaven. 
But Aza—in her life and actions shone 
A purity, that comes from God alone. 
She sought no shrine, no pillar’d temple’s shade,— 
Home was her altar, there her vows were paid. 
Omens nor auguries the Christian seeks,— 
The voice of God in other language speaks : 
Nor charms, nor spells, she wears within her vest,- 
The Christian’s God was ever in her breast, 
A God—by thousand acts of love endear’d, 
Not, like the Heathen’s, to be cursed or fear’d: * 
This Lelia feels—her Stoic’s prayer is stay’d 
When at her couch the humble slave-girl pray’d. 
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And on the clouds that o’er her spirits hung, 
The dawn of faith—a glimmering brightness flung, 
Till one wide burst of glory fill’d her mind, 

And in her heart the living God was shrined ! 





1 « Pallida mors equo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas 
Regumque turres,” Horace. 


2 The utter ignorance exhibited by the wisest of the heathen philosophers as to 
the nature and attributes of God, are proofs what little aid reason can lend us in 
acquiring a correct knowledge of divine things. The Epicureans indeed taught that 
the gods (if there were such beings) enjoyed a life of ease and idleness, and were 
entirely free from all interest as to humanity ; for that they neither made the world, 
nor did. they in any way care about it. ‘* De deorum immortalitate nemo dubitavit : 
quod autem zternum beatumque sit, id non habere ipsum negotii quicquam, nec ex- 
hibere alteri: itaque neque ira neque gratia teneri, quod, qu talia essent, imbecilis 
essent omnia.’’—Epicurus in Cic. lib. i. de Nat. Deorum. They also taught as a 
corollary from the above, that the world was produced by fortuitous causes, and that 
the idea of providence was a mere philosophical dream. Upon these strange opi- 
nions Cicero very finely remarks: ‘ Sed quis credit ex atomorum concursione fortuita 
hujus mundi pulcherrimum ornatum esse perfectum? An cum machinatione quadam 
aliquid moveri videmus, ut spheram—ut horas, ut alia permulta, non dubitamus quin 
sint opera illa rationis? Cum autem impetum celi cum admirabili celeritate moveri, 
vertique videamus, constantissime conficientem vicissitudines anniversarias cum summa 
salute, et conversatione rerum omnium, dubitamus quin ea non solum fiant, sed etiam 
excellenti quadam divinaque ratione? Quod si mundos efficere potest concursus 
Atomorum, cur Porticum, cur Templum, cur Domum non potest, que sunt minus 
operosa, et multo quidem faciliora.”—De Natur. Deor. lib. ii. They called their gods 
proud and imperious, and appear especially to have wished to banish the instinctive 
feeling, which every man has within him, of an overruling and ever-watchful God. 
‘*Dim Deum rerum authorem facitis, imposuistis in cervicibus nostris dominum 
sempiternum, quem dies et noctestimucrimys, Quis enim non timeat omnia providen- 
tem, et cogitantem et animadvertentem, et Omnia ad se pertinere putantem, curiosum 
et plenum negotii Deum.”’—Velleius in Cic. lib. i. The highest efforts of heathen phi- 
losophising thus aimed at making man an irresponsible agent. How different is the 
doctrine of our Saviour!—a Christian’s hope, and a Christian’s consolation, being, that 
his God is ever near him, and ever attentive to his actions. The abstract ideasof the 
ancient Roman and,Greek writers as to the Divinity were occasionally very sublime ; 
but these had never any influence upon the popular mind, nor did they change the 
practice of those who conceived them. Thus it was a fine saying of one of the an- 
cients, when asked what God was, ‘‘ quia quanto diutiis considero, tanta mihi res 
videtur obscurior!” and it bears a strong resemblance to a celebrated passage in St. 
Augustine : “ Certé hoc est Deus, quod et cim dicitur, non potest dici; cim esti- 
matur, non potest zstimari ; cum comparatur, non potest comparari ; cim definitur, ips 
definitione crescit.”’ 
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A ‘* STAR” of nocommon magnitude has departed from us, in 
the person of William Cobbett. With every thing to oppose him, he 
succeeded by dint of industry, aided by the possession of intelligence 
of a high order, in making himself one of the most prominent men 
of his day, and has left a reputation behind him which will live 
when that of most of his cotemporaries is buried in the pro- 
foundest depths of oblivion. As an example of what may be 
effected by a man’s own efforts,—as an example of the indomi- 
table force of native energy,—as an example of the irresistible 
power of mind, Cobbett is unequalled. His name must in future 
stand high in the lists of the ‘‘ triumphs of mind,” for it was upon 
this basis that he reared his fame. 

If the old poet’s conception of a master-spirit be correct, Cobbett 
was most truly one :— 


** Give me a spirit, that on life’s rough sea 
Loves to have his sails fill’d with a lusty wind, 
Even till his sail-yards tremble, his masts crack, 
And his rapt ship runs on her side so low 
That she drinks water, and her keel ploughs air. 
There is no danger to a man that knows 
What life and death is; there is not any law 
Exceeds his knowledge ; neither is it lawful 
That he should stoop to any other law. 
He goes before them, and commands them all, 
That to himself is a law rational.” 


His works have never yet been either appreciated or read by the 
higher portions of the community. A wall of prejudice hedged 
them out; and whilst they have been spreading over the middle and 
lower classes, they have been a sealed book to others. Death, 
however, the great leveller of distinctions, is also, to some extent, 
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the rooter-up of prejudice. When the man, whose pen has been as 
a sword, which we believed to be wielded against ourselves, is 
gone from amongst us, curiosity, if no nobler feeling, will lead us to 
examine the nature of the weapons which we have heard of, but 
never seen,—the effect of which we may have felt, but have never 
ascertained their temper. Such will be the consequences of the 
death of William Cobbett upon some of his productions. 

Neither has Cobbett as yet been fairly estimated by literary 
critics; they have not fully understood his intellectual qualities. 
Like the productions of a rich and uncultivated soil, they have 
sprung up with the beauty and vigour of the wild-flower, but so 
mingled with weeds, that a polished and schooled mind turned away 
to things of its own mode of culture. There still remains, therefore, 
for their examination a wide field, untouched by fair criticism; and 
it is a field abounding in beauties, which only require to be known, 
to be admired. 

John Webster, the dramatist, said finely, that 


‘* The chiefest action of a man of great spirit 
Is never to be out of action. We should think, 
The soul was never put into the body, 
Which has so many rare and curious pieces 
Of mathematical motion, to stand still. 
Virtue is ever sowing of her seeds, — 
In the trenches for the soldier : in the wakeful study 
For the scholar * * * ® — ofall of which 


Arise and spring up honour.” 


This was one of Cobbett’s characteristics: he was never idle; the 
effect of which was a freshness of bodily and mental powers, un- 
known to most men. Year after year, to the latest moment of his 
life, his faculties were in untiring activity; and the products were 
full of vitality to the last. His mind retained its vigour and elas- 
ticity, and threw off its impulses with all the freedom of early life, 
till 4 few hours before his death; there was no flagging, no signs of 
waste, no appearance that the “ cruise of oil” was running low: the 
stream of intellect flowed freely, betraying neither by ebb nor pause 
that its source was weakened. 


With the exception of Montaigne, the prince of egotists and the 
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most pleasant of philosophical writers, William Cobbett was the 
most egotistical of men. He referred every thing to himself ; and no 
wonder,—he had been the architect of his own fortunes, and he had 
felt his own powers; he had overcome obstacles, which, in the eyes 
of the generality of mankind, are insuperable; and all this by 
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reliance upon himself. 

As a politician and a statist, he was not a superior man. His 
views were contracted: the causes of many of his opinions’ were 
personal, either to himself or to others; and hence his political 
harangues and his political writings are more declamatory than 
sound. He was led away from the strict line of argumentation, by 
trains of thought generated by his own private experience, unsup+ 
ported by application to generals; and though many of his views 
were rational, he marred their effect by a want of oneness and 
simplicity. Still, with their manifold imperfections, his political 
views were deserving attention, as coming from a man of vigorous’ 
and observant mind, and who made it his study to test popular 
opinion. They differed widely from our own in very many points; 
and we have frequently expressed our disapprobation of them; but 
this does not blind us to the fact that they were sincere, and the 
unavoidable result of his position. To Mr. Hunt, with whose name 
he was at one time coupled, he was as superior as light is to dark- 
ness; and when party prejudice has subsided, the Author, in many of 
his works, will be a favourite, although the living man was detested. 

One of the most beautiful and most characteristic traits of 
William Cobbett, was his love of Nature. Here the amiabilities of 
his disposition had room to luxuriate; and surely, if the enjoyment 
springing from this source be a proof of a finely organised mind, of a 
mind attuned to the influence of the gentler sensibilities, then was 
Cobbett a man filled with all the elements of social and private hap- 
piness. He delighted, even as a child, in the spring shower, the 
summer sunlight, the autumnal repose, and in the chill breath of 
winter. To him, the lake, the mountain, and the field, the rural 
road, the quiet grassy mound, and the ‘silver streamlet” had a 
voice of welcome. Dearly did he love to feel their soothing in- 
fluences; and few men have more pleasingly described them. It is 
related by Coleridge, that, when once talking with John Thelwall, 
seated in a beautiful recess, in the Quantocks, be said, ‘‘ Citizen 
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John, this is a fine place to talk treason in;” to which Thelwall re- 
plied, ‘* Nay, Citizen Samuel, it is rather a place to make a man 
forget that there is any necessity for treason.” This was a touching 
and a beautiful expression: it developed a fine perception of the 
harmonies of nature; and when we convey ourselves with Cobbett, 
from his den in Bolt Court to his farm, we feel that it is an ex- 
pression which might rise to his lips in reference to his own political 
struggles. We confess that we sympathised with the feelings he 
must have had, when he desired that he might be carried out into 
the open air, once more to inhale its fragrance, and once more to 
witness operations to which he was passionately devoted. ‘There 
is more poetry in these feelings than we are willing to attribute to 
characters like Cobbett, and they bring him to us in a more softened 
form than as a coarse and oftentimes intemperate public man. The 
words placed by Bulwer in the mouth of his dying friend might, if 
freed from their sickly sentimentality, have proceeded from Cobbett, 
on his death-bed. ‘‘ Have I no farewell for that nature, whom, 
perhaps, I behold for the last time? O, unseen spirit of Creation ! 
that watchest over all things, thou gavest me music in the mountain 
wind! thou badest the flowers and the common grass smile up to 
me! I thank thee, Nature, that thou art round me at the last! 
Farewell, thou, and thy thousand ministrants, and children! every 
leaf that quivers on the bough, every dew-drop that sparkles on the 
grass, every breeze that animates the earth, are to me as friends ! ” 
We have said not a word of the man as exhibited in his everyday 
affairs: we have viewed him apart from party; we have placed 
aside our conventional prejudices ; we have taken him in the noblest 
aspect of his nature; and we, who have struggled with him in life, 
thus record our opinions. Let his errors, his contradictions, and his 
occasional uncharitableness die with him: if he has done injury, the 
vigorous arm that inflicted it is powerless; let us repair the mischief, 
let us balance the good and the evil, and let us try whether the 
sword that wounded may not be made a means of healing. We 
loved not the man when living; but God forbid that we should do 


dishonour to his memory when dead ! 
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The Rambler in North America. By Cuarutes Josepu La- 
TROBE. 2 vols. R. B. Seeley and W. Burnside, London. 


Every reader who remembers Mr. Latrobe’s ‘* Alpenstock,” ‘‘ South 
African Visitant,’’ and his ** Pedestrian Tour,” will open this work with 
raised expectations. Few books have been written on America, which 
adequately describe either her people or her scenery; and still fewer, 
which speak fairly and discriminately on the perishing ‘ Red Men.’ 
Mr. Latrobe has supplied us with a desideratum, and two pleasanter 
volumes, whether as regards matter or manner, have not lately passed 
under our notice. From this praise, we must indeed except some of the 
early portion of the first volume. Our author accompanied Washington 
Irving on his visit to the Prairies, which be has lately so well described ; 
and as long as he remained in Geoffry’s company, he appears to have 
been doubtful of putting forth his own original ‘‘ Sayings and Doings ;” 
fortunately for the reading public, Irving left the party, and Mr. Latrobe 
and Count Pourtales were left to themselves, and here begins the un- 
flagging interest of the work : why it should have done so we know not, as 
there is a fund of quiet humour and fine feeling about Mr. Latrobe, 
which makes him independent of his friend. 

Our author’s remarks upon ‘‘ men and manners” in America, are 
marked by courtesy and good sense, as rare as it is just. No words of 
ours can convey the disgust with which we have read more than one 
book on this subject. ‘* America,” says Mr. Latrobe, ‘‘ feels, and with 
reason, that justice has not always been done her in essentials, and by 
Britain in particular. She knows there has been a spirit abroad having 
a tendency to keep the truth and her real praise away from the eye of 
the world, shrouded behind a veil of coarse ribaldry and detail of vul- 
garity, which, if not positively untrue, were at least so invidiously chosen, 
and so confirmatory of prejudice, and so far caricature as applied to the 
people as a mass, as almost to bear the stigma of untruth. She has felt 
that the progress made in a very limited period of time, and amidst many 
disadvantages, in reclaiming an immense continent from the wilderness,—in 
covering it with innumerable flourishing settlements,—her success in the 
mechanic arts,—her noble institutions in aid of charitable purposes,—the 
public spirit of her citizens,—their gigantic undertakings to facilitate 
internal communication,—their growing commerce in every quarter of the 
globe,—the indomitable perseverance of her sons,—the general attention 
to education, and the reverence for religion, wherever the population has 
become permanently fixed,—and the generally mild and successful ope- 
ration of their government,—have been overlooked, or only casually men- 
toned ; while the failings, rawness of character, and ill-harmonised state 
of society in many parts,—the acts of lawless individuals,—and the slang 
and language of the vulgar, have been held prominently forward, to excite 
scorn, provoke satire, and strengthen prejudice. * * + * * 

** Causes of dissatisfaction and disgust will always be discovered by the 
seeker, whoever and wherever he may be. There is no wit in de- 
scribing as peculiar to America, that which is common to all the world. 
As to coarseness and vulgarity of mind and manners, it is not, that 
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abundance is not to be found in our own country, but that it is, from cir- 
cumstances easily understood, more obtruded for the present into pro- 
minent positions in America. Does it not appear that there is something 
essentially vulgar in that mind, which, in spite of its alleged disgust, can 
continually occupy itself with coarseness in others, and load itself with 
the memory of the details?” 

Mr. Latrobe journeyed into the ‘‘ far west,” and gives a very graphic 
account df many interesting circumstances connected with the country 
and its inhabitants,—the frontier settlers, the growth of farms and vil- 
lages, and the Indian Tribes. With the following remarks we fully agree : 

—‘* The gifts which the ‘ pale-faces’ brought to the children of the 
Forest have been indeed fatal ones, and by them the seeds of. misery and 
death have been sown to a wide extent. ° ° ° 

** Where the European found the Indians poor, hd left ee poorer; 
where one scene of violence and vengeance had been seen, there many 
have been enacted ; where he found one evil passion, he planted many ; 
where one fell disease had thinned their ranks, he brought those of his 
blood and laud to reap a more abundant harvest. His very gifts were 
poison: selfish and inconsiderate in his kindness, he was ever bitter in 
his revenge and anger: he excited the passion of the savage for his own 
purposes, and, when it raged against him, he commenced the work of 
extermination. ° ° . ° ® ° 9 . * 

‘* We read the history of the conquest of the provinces in the Southern 
division of the Western Hemisphere, and the islands, and we execrate 
the blood-thirstiness of the Spaniards, who exterminated whole tribes 
by the sword, under the banner of the blessed Cross; and yet the con- 
duct of the Pilgrim Fathers and their children towards the Aborigines 
of the North is hardly less culpable, or less execrable. Like the Spaniard, 
the Puritan warred under the banner of his faith, and considered the 
war as holy. No one who reads the history of these countries since their 
first settlement, can draw any other conclusion, than that the white man 
secretly, with his grasping hand, selfish policy, and want of faith, has 
been in almost every case, directly or indirectly, the cause of the horrors 
which he afterwards rose up openly to retaliate. How often did he 
return evil for good? That the wrath of the Indian, when excited, was 
terrible, his anger cruel, and his blows indiscriminate, falling almost 
always on the comparatively innocent,—and that defence, and perhaps 
retaliation then became necessary, to save the country from repetitions of 
those fearful scenes of murder and torture, which n.ake the early settle- 
ments a marvel and a romance, is also to be allowed :—but the settlement 
of the various portions of America, with but few exceptions, is equally in 
the North and South a foul blot upon Christendom, * ¢ * 

‘* The Indian tribes have melted like snow from before the pes march 
of the white, and diminished in number and power: beaten back, they first 
gave way, and retired beyond the mountains, and then beyond the Great 
River, and to the Westward of the Great Lakes. If you ask, where is 
the noble race whom Smith found in Virginia, the race of Powhatan, 
which then overspread that fair country between the Alleghany and the 
Sea? where the powerful Tribes of the East, the posterity of Uncas or 
Philip; the white man’s friend, or the white man’s foe; or the tribes 
that clustered round the base of the White Mountains?—the same answer 
suits all; they are gone ! and the remnants scattered here and there 
hardly preserve the name. 

Mr. Latrobe’s wanderings led him from one extremity of North Ame- 
rica to the other; and many ‘‘ moving accidents,” by land and flood, he 
details. The accounts given of the Indians, their manners and customs, 
are particularly rich. There is also mingled with much amiable feeling, 
and a fine perception of natural beauties, no slight amount of genuine 
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humour: witness his ‘“ Crapauds.” The work, taken throughout, is 
unique, and exceedingly valuable, both for its temper and its mate- 
rials: it is a most pleasant work into the bargain; and we are certain 
that it will be highly popular on both sides the Atlantic. 





The Works of William Cowper: his Life and Letters. Edited by 
the Rev. T. 8. GrimsHawe. Vol. IV. Saunders and Otley, 
London. 


In every respect a worthy companion of its predecessors. Cowper 
stands before us as painted by himself; and if we pity, we love and 
admire the more we know him. His acquaintance with Hayley com- 
mences in this volume; an amiable man, of considerable talents, and one 
who lived high in the regard of his co-temperaries. He was Cowper’s 
first biographer, and his work forms the basis of Mr. Grimshawe’s. 
Hayley was exceedingly well qualified for his task, but he wanted nerve 
and vigour, and failed utterly in delineating Cowper’s peculiar religious 
temperament. The illustrations are very beautiful. 


—— 


The Poetical Works of John Milton. Edited by Str EGERTON 
BryYpDGEs; with Illustrations by Turner. Vol. l. John Ma- 
crone, London. 


The despotism so long exercised by Johnson in his capacity of critical 
biographer of our most illustrious poets has often surprised us, as he 
Was in many respects singularly unfitted for the task. His mind was 
essentially unpoetical: the very finest and most brilliant passages of 
Milton were sneered at, or passed over, as puerilities by him; and yet 
this has passed current for criticism ; and what is still more extraordinary 
is, that Johnson put aside Addison,—a mau as infinitely his superior as 
a moralist, a critic, and a writer, as Milton was superior as a poet to 
Johnson. 

A life of John Milton, critically given in connexion with his works, 
has long been wanting. To write such a life, however, acquirements and 
mind of no common order were required. Todd, Hayley, Mitford, Sym- 
mons, Warton, Johnson, Newton, Birch, and the Bard’s own nephew, 
have each essayed the task, and have produced works of various degrees 
of merit. None of them however seem to have entered into the sanctuary 
of Milton’s thoughts; none of them have felt the full power of his mag- 
nificent intellect as developed in his works, and from thence shown us 
the man; none have brought a sufficiency of detail to bear upon his 
productions and upon himself; and hence Milton, revered and honoured 
as he is and has been, is but little known to us. The aspiring mind, 
which found its congenial home amidst the grandest and most sublime 
conceptions, has too often been overlooked ; and the genius of Milton has 
been sought for in polemics and politics, and has been traced in his 
domestic troubles and home infelicity. Sir Egerton Brydges has how- 
ever done much to redeem him; and if we think that his admiration 
Occasionally assumes an aspect a little too enthusiastic, we know that it is 
impossible for any man to have felt the grandeur and magnificent rich- 
ness of the greatest poet of the world, without having had stirred up within 
him emotions of a nature widely apart from those generated by the 
writings of any other author. 

In speaking of ‘‘L’Allegro”’ and ‘‘I] Penseroso,” Sir Egerton re- 
marks:—‘‘It seems to me that these two poems are much more va- 
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luable for their developement of Milton’s studies and amusements, than 
for their poetry, by proving his love of nature, of books, of solitude, 
of contemplation, and of all that is beautiful and all that is romantic, 
than for, those bold figures and that glorious fiction which were his 
chief power and his chief delight.” Johnson’s pure and elegant cri- 
ticism is—‘* No part of ‘ L’Allegro’ is made to arise from the pleasures 
of the bottle.” 

Sir Egerton traces and analyses the various productions of Milton 
with singular acuteness and force, as well as delicacy of conception. 
Himself imbued with pure poetical feelings, he tests his Author by the 
trnest of all methods; and he places Milton before us in his native 
grandeur and dignity. Neither has he permitted his partizanship to 
embarrass his judgment; he has truly felt that his subject was too noble 
to be judged by political bias. 

‘Of this ‘greatest of great men,’ the private traits and whole life 
were congenial to his poetry. Men of narrow feelings will say that his 
political writings contradict this congeniality. His politics were no doubt 
violent and tierce, but it cannot be doubted that they were conscientious. 
He lived at a crisis of extraordinary public agitation, when all the prin- 
ciples of government were moved to their very foundations, and when 
there was a general desire to commence institutions de novo. * ° ° 

** Milton’s imagination was not at all suited to the cold and dry 
hypocrisy of a Puritan; but his gigantic mind gave him a temper that 
spurned at authority. This was his characteristic through life: it 
showed itself in every thought and action, both public and private, from 
his earliest youth, except that he did not appear to rebel against parental 
authority. 

‘* His great poems require such a stretch of mind in the reader, as to 
be almost painful. The most amazing copiousness of learning is sub- 
limated into all his conceptions and descriptions. His learning never 
oppressed his imagination, and his imagination never dimmed or obli- 
terated his learning: but even these would not have done without a great 
heart, and a pure and lofty mind. 

‘* That mind was given up to study and meditation from his boyhood 
till his death: he had no taste for the vulgar pleasures of life: he was 
all spiritual ; but he loved fame enthusiastically, and was ready to 
engage in the great affairs of public business, and, when he did engage, 
performed his part with industry, skill, and courage. * a 

‘* If intellect is the grand glory of man, Milton stands pre-eminent 
above all other human beings—above Homer, Virgil, Dante, Petrarch, 
Tasso, Spenser, and Shakspeare. To the highest grandeur of invention 
upon the sublimest subject he unites the greatest wisdom and learning, 
and the most perfect art. What has issued from the French schools of 
poetry seems to be the production of an inferior order of beings.”’ 

Sir Egerton Brydges has performed his part of Critical Biographer 
with rare skill and knowledge ; and has produced a work of great value 
to readers, and one highly honourable to himself. It deserves high 
praise, and, we think, cannot fail to meet with the success it undoubtedly 
merits. He has proceeded boldly and judiciously, and the work will be 
an addition to our literature. The illustrations are a vignette from the 
pencil of Turner, and it is eminently grand in conception—it possesses 
the sublimity and spiritualisation characterising the subject it is intended 
to illustrate. The frontispiece is a finely engraved portrait of the 
Bard in his old age. 
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History of the Germanic Empire. Vol. Il. By 8S. A. Dunnam, 
Esq., LL.D. Being Vol. LX VII. of Lardner’s Cabinet Cy- 


clopedia. Longmans, London. 


This volume concludes Mr. Dunham’s very valuable ‘‘ History of the 
Germanic Empire.” The work, as a whole, has some considerable de- 
fects; but it nevertheless fills up very satisfactorily a niche in our 
historical literature. The account given by Mr. Dunham of the Re- 
formation in Germany is tolerably explicit and full, though marked with 
some little lightness. The progress of this Reformation, when men’s 
minds began to be loosened from the shackles of bigotry and religious 
thraldom, is marked by some extraordinary details of fanaticism; and 
the wildest and most wayward fancies gave a character to the earlier 
steps of the Reformation, at once hateful and fearful. Luther bimself, 
though seemingly born for the purpose of operating this great change, 
was a man of unscrupulous temper, who cared little for the means, pro- 
vided he attained his ends; and hence he not unfrequently pandered to 
the worst passions of the people: and though glorious fruit has been the 
result of his labours, the seed was sown not altogether by pure hands. 
The Anabaptists present one of the most depraved specimens of fana- 
ticism, which sprung immediately from Lutheranism. Cruelty, unbridled 
lust, profanity, madness, and impiety, were most singularly and dis- 
gustingly exhibited; and, although Mr. Dunham has passed over very 
properly much that must have come under his eye, even his picture 
might have been softened. Were it not for the sufferings and the 
diabolical wickedness of these religionists, their freaks and extravagances 
might move our laughter: as it is, horror, pity, and hatred, are so 
blended in examining their career, that it becomes one of the most painful 
chapters in the history of human errors. 

Mr. Dunham says as follows respecting Luther and his imprudent 
marriage :—** The brutal invectives of the Reformer towards all his ene- 
mies, whom he always designated as swine or asses, liars or devils, and 
his presumptuous vain-glory, did more injury to his cause, than it was in 
their power to inflict. Nor was his conduct in some other respects cal- 
culated to remove their dislike, or even preserve the favour of his own 
friends. His marriage with Catherine Borew, a nun, occasioned much 
scandal to both. He had vowed chastity at an age when he well knew 
the obligation of the contract, and was well acquainted with the tempt- 
ations he should have to withstand. Whether that vow were a wise one 
does not affect the question; he had deliberately taken it: it was con- 
sequently obligatory on him for life. To teach that even a rash vow, so 
long as its accomplishment does not interfere with the everlasting welfare 
of the individual, can be broken, is strange morality. Ifa vow can be 
annulled at the mere pleasure of him who has made it, so, @ fortiori, may 
@ promise: hence, adieu to all human engagements,—to all social se- 
curity. The zeal with which Luther had assailed monastic vows, and the 
favour with which he had regarded men who had broken them, were 
now apparent. Great was the triumph of his enemies. Not satisfied 
with his own sacrilege, he had, they observed, incurred a double portion 
of guilt, by prevailing on another to violate the sanctity of the obligation. 
His marriage was indeed an unfortunate measure: it enabled men to 
Say that the causes, which had led to the Reformation, were to be sought, 
not in the convictions, but in the passions of Luther. Had he, indeed, 
felt much regard for the great work beyond one purely personal—beyond 
the consideration, and the other advantages it procured him,—he would 
scarcely have taken a step so disastrous to his reputation for security, for 
disinterested honest zeal. On every countenance which approached him, 
even that of Melancthon, there was distrust. His own conscience was 
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however the worst pang. For some weeks after the marriage he was 
exceedingly dejected, until Melancthon, who had but little moral force, 
began to pity him, and to palliate,—nay, even to represent as laudable, 
what he had so strongly condemned. For this criminal indulgence, the 
disciple’s memory must be severely reprehended by every unbiassed 
mind, since his guilt is only inferior to that of the master.” 

In fact, the personal character of Luther, as well as that of other emi- 
nent Reformers, has not yet been fairly chronicled. God forbid that 
we should with irreverent and scornful hand lift aside the veil which 
hides their human frailties! But, nevertheless, a full exposition would not 
be without its use: it would teach a lesson of humility, strangely at 
variance with many of our preconceived notions, for religious pride is 
one of the most dangerous stimulants to man’s passions. 

Mr. Dunham’s history comes down to the year 1792, the commence- 
ment of anewepoch. He traces the gradual settling of religious and 
social disputes, and throughout displays considerable knowledge of his 
subjects, an impartial judgment, and a degree of minute detail evi- 
dencing great industry. We do not think that as a History, this of the 
Germanic Empire can rank very high as a philosophical one; there is 
occasionally displayed in it a want of grasp of thought, of compre- 
hensive judgment, of general and sound views of national polity, and an 
unnecessary dwelling upon minulie, which weaken its genera! force, and 
which show a mind stored with facts, but wanting in observation and the 
power of generalization. These are defects, doubtless: they remove 
Mr. Dunham’s name from the list of the very few historians who have 
graced our literature with ifs brightest and noblest trophies. He must 
however have acceded tu him no mean rank, and has within him the 
capabilities for reaching one still more elevated. 


The Life of Edmund Kean. 2 vols. Edward Moxon, London. 


The writer of this work has approached his task with a cheerful and 
lightsome temper, which, greatly as we admire, we cannot participate 
in. To us Kean has always been a subject of painful contemplation. 
No man had a higher esteem for his histrionic talents than ourselves, 
neither can any man be less disposed than we are to detract from it, now 
that he has finished his career; but, nevertheless, his life must be viewed 
as the life of a thoughtless, an imprudent, anda profligate man. With 
the exception of the one grand purpose of his ambition—the theatre, 
there is nothing to interest us, unless his follies can be supposed to do 
so. Mr. Cornwall has indeed glanced over these lightly, and properly ; 
but they stand out in too strong relief to be hidden. No posthumous 
reminiscences can aid him at the tribunal of morals; for, like the Grecian 
Bard, he might have sung,— 


‘« After death I nothing crave, 
Let me alive my pleasures have— 
All are Stoics in the grave.” 


The Life before us, as we have remarked, is confined in a great mea- 
sure to the only part of Kean’s life which will bear detail—namely, the 
triumphs and trials of an actor; and thus gives the Author an oppor- 
tunity for some good criticisms and anecdotes. In early life we find him 
without parental control, and even without parental ackncwledgment— 
a creature little better than a cast-away, and subjected to all the ills of 
a wayward and unsubdued temper; and so he grew into a man—steeped 
in poverty, and never learning wisdom from bis trials ;—and great and 
grievous these doubtless were. He struggled long and painfully for 
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notoriety ; and when it burst upon him, it literally overwhelmed what 
little moral animus had been his beforehand. His career, as an actor, 
was brilliant, and deservedly so; and he will, no doubt, hold a dis- 
tinguished place in our stage annals, as the creator of style, peculiarly 
his own—one which came upon the stage, and went from it, with him. 
We give an extract, as it relates to a period when his removal to London 
opened to him what, as he himself always declared he only wanted,—an 
opportunity to be known. 

‘‘The death of his eldest born appears to have wounded Kean very 
painfully. The child died at eight o’clock in the morning. The father 
was affected to a degree bordering on suffocation. His passions were at 
all times uncontrollable, and upon the present occasion, after some few 
attempts to think that all was for the best, he flew out of doors in an 
agony of grief, and drank to a prodigious extent, in order to forget his 
loss. The brandy, however, instead of soothing or stupifying him, made 
him mad. He returned to his house in an outrageous state, (his grief 
still uppermost,) wept and lamented his child, and swore that he would 
wake it from the dead. At last, exhausted by his anguish, and affected 
of course by the liquor which he had drank, he fell into a bot and uneasy 
sleep. In the morning he was more composed. 

‘* In the midst of all this sorrow, he was obliged to proceed with his 
theatrical engagement at Dorchester. Indeed, it was necessary to do so, 
in order to entitle himself to a benefit, by which means alone he could 
hope to pay for his child’s funeral, and the medical expenses which had 
been incurred before its death. He took his benefit therefore, and de- 
rived from it sufficient for those purposes. But he was still without 
money for his London journey. The manager of Drury Lane Theatre 
had not tendered him any, not being aware, of course, of his exigencies, 
In this dilemma, the Dorchester manager, Mr. Lee, very good-naturedly 
advanced him five pounds, and with part of this sum in his pocket, he 
set forward, with a beating heart, to try his fortune on the metropolitan 
stage.’ 

This work is a far more pleasant and readable one than we had 
thought it possible for a Life of Kean to be made. His errors and his 
excellencies are alike acknowleged ; and there is nothing that the most 
fastidious taste can object to in it. The estimate of Kean’s powers is 
pretty fairly drawn; and we are thus in possession of his public life: 
his private life, unhappily for himself, and all connected with him, was 
equally criminal and miserable. 


The Enthusiast. 1 vol. Being Vol. XIV. of the Library of Ro- 
mance. Edited by Leitcn Ritcnie. Smith, Elder and Co. 
London. 


It is a matter of surprise to us, that Mr. Ritchie should have shown 
his taste, critical judgment, and knowledge of the wants of English 
romance-readers, as they are exhibited in the present volume. Spind- 
ler’s original work, of which this is said to be aa adaptation, is a 
Strange compound of extravagant fancies, morbid enthusiasm, and vi- 
sionary religion. The texture and tendency of many of these Ger- 
man romances are essentially un-English, and it is absolutely im- 
possible to make them attractive. Spindler’s work was a bad example 
even of these; and we must say that this volume is not a very 
welcome addition to the series. The following scene occurs in a 
Chapel, soon after we have been introduced to the Enthusiast : — 
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‘‘ The tears that streamed from her eyes rendered her voice almost in- 
audible, but this was still more effectually drowned by a voice behind her 
back, which exclaimed, with a hollow and solemn tone—-‘ Yes! indeed, 
and in truth, this isa holy person, and ber prayer ascends as frank- 
incense.’ Astonished, the Margravine looked around her, and an in- 
stantaneous glow overspread her pale cheeks as she met the gaze of 
Leodegar, who, with outstretched arms and uplifted hands, advanced 
into the Chapel from the door of one of the four rooms. 

** Overcome with rage, astonishment, and shame, she stood speechless 
and immoveable. Leodegar, in a fit of enthusiasm, threw himself at her 
feet, kissed the hem of her garment, and continued thus :—‘ Blessed 
be thou, who walkest with the Angels! Blessed be thou, anointed 
and crowned penitent, who art striving for the fairest crown of the 
Saviour!’ ”’—and so on, with a strange mingling of human passion and 
religious enthusiasm, which, occurring where it does, becomes utterly 
foolish and improbable. 

There are a number of vigorous descriptive passages in the volume, 
and some eloquent writing; but, as a romance, it is wanting in the 
elements of interest and of popularity. 


Harold de Burun. A Semi-Dramatic Poem; in Six Scenes. By 
H. A. Driver, author of the ‘* Arabs,” a Poem. Longmans, 
London. 


If our opinion as to the moral and intellectual character of Byron, to 
whom this poem relates, differs from that of Mr. Driver, it does not pre- 
vent us acknowledging that he displays poetic powers of no mean order: 
indeed, there are many passages in the volume of great beauty; and if 
the whole had been a little better sustained, the poem would have ranked 
high above most of its cotemporaries. 

** The especial object of the undertaking,” says the Author, ‘* has been 
to develope what I conceive to be the true character of Byron, and to 
dispel, as far as might be within my possibility, that fantastical one which 
has shown itself amidst the magnifying haze of popular credulity.” The 
object is a noble though a hopeless one; but it has given Mr. Driver an 
opportunity for writing a fine, an original, and a powerful poem. We 
can make room only for one extract, and with it we cordially recommend 
the work :— 


‘* Bless’d be their rosy smiles 
And dimpled cheeks! Their little urchin tongues 
Sound with a sweet recalling silverness, 
Like tuneful bells, that chime of other days. 
If we in aught bear likeness to our Maker, 
Surely ’tis most in infancy! for innocence 
Must be the chief resemblance. 

Ethereal hearts! 

I love them from the hour they climb the knee— 
Their first ambition—happy if the worst! 
Theirs is the thrill that I can feel no more, 
Knowing too much—the genial spring is theirs, 
Whose buds are worth a thousand full-blown joys.” 
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Philanthropic Economy; or, the Philosophy of Happiness, &c. 
By Mrs. Loupon. Churton, London. 


‘*To every human being on whom God has bestowed the gift of reason, 
this earnest appeal to reason, to justice, and to honesty, to pure morality 
enforced by sacred obligation—to every noblest sympathy of humanity, 
is with ardent feelings of good-will to all inscribed by the Author.”’ Such 
is Mrs. Loudon’s dedication, and we believe her to be sincere. Again, 
we quote the first lines of the preface: ‘‘ The mottoes of the title-page 
have been selected, because, from their consideration, taken connectedly, 
the unavoidable inference follows, that if we would obey the command- 
ment to ‘love one another,’ we must not tax the necessaries of life.” 
These mottoes, by the bye, are the 34th verse of the 13th chapter of St. 
John, and an extract from Adam Smith: the first, ‘A new command- 
ment I give unto you,—that ye love one another.” The second, ‘* Taxes 
upon the necessaries of life have nearly the same effect upon the circum- 
stances of the people, as a poor soil and a bad climate.” We shall not 
stay to discuss whether Mrs. Loudon has or has not, in thus bringing 
St. John and Adam Smith into juxta-position, and making the significa- 
tion of one dependent upon that of the other, overstepped the line of 
prudence and propriety. She has evidently entered heart and soul into 
her subject; and fearful, we presume, of being placed side by side with 
Miss Martineau,—a position from which we are sure she would shrink,— 
she discards the words ‘ political economy,’ and calls her labours ‘ phi- 
lanthropic economy.’ 

It is obvious, however, on the slightest examination, that the Au- 
thoress has entered upon a subject far beyond her grasp, and that she is 
merely a relator ; and that, like Miss Martineau, she is ina great mea- 
sure ignorant of the real condition of society, and of the agencies, whether 
moral or political, fitted for its exigences. We say this without the 
slightest harshness; but Mrs. Loudon is not the first lady who has lost 
herself in this thorny track ; and we should wish to see the female intel- 
lect better employed than in making vain attempts to cope with subjects 
which are, from their very nature, beyond female interference. We are . 
not amongst those who think that mind is the prerogative of man ; on the 
contrary, we believe that woman has intellectual capacities fully as ex- 
tended as ourselves ; but the bearings of these capacities are decidedly 
different, and their proper developement is dependent on the passions 
and the affections. Now the inquiries connected with political economy, 
provided a work is to be produced on the subject entitled to confidence, 
are unapproachable by a woman ; and hence a few bald facts, or specious 
details are all that she can trust to; and on these her imagination 
operates till she writes a book. Such a book may be a clever, an 
amusing, and even an instructive book: we say it may be so; but it 
cannot be either clever, instructive, or amusing as a book on political 
economy. Thus Miss Martineau’s Tales would do very well for children, 
if their titles were changed, and some of their matter weeded out ; but it ) 
is an absurdity too potent for patience to have them quoted as authorities 
or even illustrations. Mrs. Loudon’s book, though free from many of ) 
the objections to which Miss Martineau’s works are open, and though 
written in a much higher and purer tone, cannot be called an addition to 
our political literature. Colonel Torrens, the ‘* Spectator,” various 
Newspaper reports, Adam Smith, and one or two other writers, aided 
by copious quotations from Scripture, form the basis of the Work,—a 
work honourable to Mrs. Loudon’s intelligence, but which neither ex- 
tends our knowledge, nor opens new views of policy. 
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Hydraulia. An Historical and Descriptive Account of the Water- 
Works of London, &c. &c. By WittiAmM MATrHEws. 
Simpkin and Marshall, London. 


A highly interesting and valuable work, and one particularly well- 
timed. The outcry which has been raised about the Thames water has 
had some good effects, and the worthy citizens may drink it with perfect 
impunity in the shape in which it comes to them from the water com- 
panies. We cannot do more this month than recommend Mr. Mathews’s 
work, but we shall have occasion to recur to it once and again. 


History of England. The Third Volume of the Continuation of 
Hume and Smollett. By the Rev. T. S. Hiucurs, B.D. And 
the 16th Vol. of the History of England. A.J. Valpy, M.A., 
London. 


Mr. Hughes continues his important work steadily and equably. It is 
with the historian as with the orator,— 


‘* Sapere est principium et fons:” 


and every page of this volume affords sufficient evidence of research. 
The progress of the American war, with its collateral troubles, is very 
minutely traced in the part of the work before us; whilst the various 
questions of home policy are treated with an impartiality at once rare 
and highly honourable :— 

‘* A spirit of disaffection arose in England in 1779, from a cause which 
never fails to interest the feelings of a nation in distress—the expenses 
of government, and the necessity of economy. Few subjects are more 
difficult to handle than this ; for while one party declaims, with apparent 
justice, against the expensive trappings of royalty, and the profusion of 
ministerial patronage, as unduly extending court influence, and en- 
dangering popular rights; others speciously argue, that a systematic 
frugality is inconsisteut with the nature of our government, which cannot 
be carried on without parliamentary interest; and that interest cannot 
be secured without the expensive appendages of pensions, sinecures, and 
lucrative employments. Two methods only, it is said, have as yet been 
discovered to rule mankind—force and bribery: if we choose to live 
under a free government, where public employments are open to the 
honourable ambition of all, and where every man’s house is his castle, 
into which the foot of tyranny cannot enter,—we must be content to 
pay for such privileges ; must bear with minor evils for the sake of higher 
advantages. 

‘* Without attempting to controvert these principles, or denying that 
to possess a guarantee for good government, the services of the best men 
must be secured by liberal remuneration; we ought not to shut our eyes 
against the necessity of checking that lavish expenditure, which, by en- 
couraging the bad, corrupting the indifferent, and disgusting the virtuous, 
tends to bring on a paralysis of the body politic: for while the reasons 
for supporting a system, notwithstanding its expenses, are generally 
abstruse and philosophical, the abuses of that system are evident 
and glaring; so that the evils are easily seen by the many, while the 
advantages are comprehended only by the few; and the dangers arising 
thence are doubled by a free press. The efforts therefore made by 
Mr. Burke, in the cause of economical reform, to bring back the con- 
stitution to its first principles, were highly meritorious. The corruptions 
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of that aristocratic power, which had so long predominated in the British 
government, had begun to bring obloquy on the monarchy itself; and 
Mr. Burke wisely endeavoured to combine with the maintenance of an- 
cient institutions and established rights, the correction of real abuses, the 
pure administration of public patronage, and a prudent management of 
the public expenditure.” 


The Works of Pope. Vol. IIT. Edited by the Rev. G. Croty, 
LL.D. A.J. Valpy, M.A., London. 


The third volume of this very elegant edition of Pope brings us to the 
‘¢ Dunciad,” a work of singular force, but one exhibiting no slight want of 
judgment. The ‘‘ Wasp of Twickenbam,” as Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague not unaptly styled Pope, should have had more mercy upon his 
irritable temperament, than to have roused about him a whole nest of 
hornets. Dr. Croly makes the following very pertinent and just intro- 
ductory remarks on the ‘‘ Dunciad.” The notes accompanying the 
poem are curious and highly interesting. 

‘** The direct origin of this longest and most laboured of Pope’s poems 
has been already detailed in the Memoir of his life. The initials appended 
to the ‘ Treatise on the Art of Sinking in Poetry’ had excited universal 
resentment: the writers, whose works had been held up to public con- 
tempt, retorted in a body; and, if their revenge was not classic, it was at 
least keen. Libels, personalities, and threats filled the public ear; and 
Pope declares that ‘for half a year and more, the common newspapers 
were filled with the most abusive falsehoods and scurrilities that they 
could possibly devise.’ ‘A liberty,’ he farther observes, ‘ no way to be 
wondered at in those people and in those papers, that, for many years, 
during the uncontrolled license of the press, had aspersed almost all the 
great characters of the age, and this with impunity,—their own persons 
and names being utterly secret and obscure.’ 

‘** For those reasons which ought to have taught him the hopelessness 
of attack, if not the dignity of silence, he resolved by one decisive blow 
to extinguish the whole fraternity of the‘ scribblers.’ The habitual failure 
of his temperament was irritability, and in this instance it betrayed him 
into warfare with a generation, whose obscurity he confesses to have 
placed them beyond the reach of assault, if their callousness did not 
render them insensible to his weapons. His knowledge of the world 
ought also to have warned him, that the eminent are always losers in a 
voluntary contest with the contemptible ; and his knowledge of the race 
with whom he had to deal, that the libeller may make up in virulence 
what he wants in vigour ; that the public, with all their favouritism for 
the man of genius, can laugh at seeing him entangled with the mean ; and, 
that when abuse is to decide the battle, the mean are the natural masters 
of the field. 

“The value of those maxims is proved, by the fact that, from the 
commencement of the quarrel, Pope’s life seems to have been one of per- 
petual vexation: every newspaper that reached his hands teemed with 
fresh insult ; he was pursued by ballads, stung by epigrams, burlesqued 
by caricatures, and even menaced with those personal attacks, which to 
his feebleness of frame, and consequent powerlessness of self-protection, 
must have been matters of serious anxiety. The multitude of biting 
pamphlets and furious paragraphs written against him perhaps outnumber 
those which either party stimulants or popular rage called forth against 
the most obnoxious public men of England.” 
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Narrative of a Residence in South Africa. By THoMAS PRINGLE. 
A new Edition; with a Biographical Sketch of the Author, 
by JostanH CoNDER. Edward Moxon, London. 


We cannot but regret that Mr. Conder has given so bare a sketch 
of Pringle’s life, inasmuch as his life was one which will well bear 
examination, and as his career was more than usually varied and sin- 
gular. A more amiable man than the Author of the work before us 
never lived, nor one who deserved better of society. His struggles were 
the struggles of a generous and enlightened mind, and his treatment at 
the Cape must ever reflect discredit upon our Colonial government. 

The work itself has been already favourably received by the public, 
and not undeservedly. It abounds with information and sound views, 
and, as a picture of South Africa, is full of graphic details and curious 
and characteristic sketches. It is, perhaps, as interesting a volume as 
any in our language, having the charm of personal adventure with the 
various denizens of the forests, from the predatory Bushman, to the 
Elephant, mingled with domestic details, and the struggles and privations 
of new settlers in a remote and not very easily accessible district. The 
accounts given of the Dutch boors, the Kaffres, and the Hottentots, are 
marked by temper and discrimination, and are at the present moment 
highly interesting and valuable. The work is without the poetry 
which accompanied it in the first edition: this arrangement is, we think, 
judicious, as the poems will in themselves form a very charming volume. 


The National Church Vindicated, &c. &c. 
Parbury, Allen and Co., London. 


A work by a strenuous supporter of our Church Establishments, and 
containing a searching analysis of the Glasgow petition to Earl Grey. 
Its tone is a little warm, but not more so perhaps than the subject will 
bear. It is worthy a very careful perusal, as we think the minds of men 
are likely to be led too far, if wholesome checks and preventives are not 
placed in their way, on the important question of the permanence of our 
national Church. 


es 


Modern Antiquity, and other Poems. By the late Rev. c. Cc. 
Cotton, Author of “ Lacon.” King, London. 


Mr. Sherwill, whether led away by reverence for Colton’s genius, or 
by personal friendship, has widely mistaken the value of these poems. 


‘ They will certainly not add to the reputation of the Author of ‘* Lacon.” 


We are glad to find from some preliminary observations, that Colton 
did not die in that abject poverty which the world has been led to 
believe. Every thing indeed about this erring ‘‘son of clay,” to whom 
we may apply an observation of Rousseau’s—*‘ nous avons chercher le 
plaisir et le bonheur, a fin loin de nous,”’ possesses a degree of painful 
interest, and this will no doubt make this work be sought after. 
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Bosworth Field; an Historical Tale. By the Author of ‘* Arthur 
of Brittany.” 3 vols. Cochrane and Co., London. 
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It is a very remarkable fact, that Sir Walter Scott appears to have for 
the present utterly broken up Historical Tale writing. Whether it is 
that we come to the perusal of works of this nature with a prejudice 
resulting from a familiar acquaintance with Scott’s works, we do not 
know; but certain it is, that we rise from their perusal little satisfied. 

Richard the Third is supposed to have bad a son, who was introduced 
into his tent on the night before the battle of Bosworth, and then for the 
first time made acquainted with his parentage. The evidence of this 
youth’s existence is by no means satisfactory ; but upon this report the 
Author of ‘‘ Arthur of Brittany” has founded his plot. The ground was 
dangerous; it has been hallowed by Shakspeare, and most of the prin- 
cipal characters in the Tale have been already immortalised by the great 
poet of human nature. There are also some strange historical inac- 
curacies: for this the writer may perhaps plead the example of Scott. 
The objection even in Sir Walter was a grave one, but it was in a great 
measure overlooked in the charm of his racy narrative; they were not 
looked for till the story had been read. In the present instance, however, 
they start up in one’s path, and serve as stumbling-blocks. 

One of the most curious traits about ‘* Bosworth Field” is that the 
characters and the scenes are too palpably made for each other; the 
whole is too obviously artificial. Thus Alwyde, the hero, in the course 
of a journey, falls in with a thunder-storm: this thunder-storm drives 
him into a half-ruinous castle, in which he finds aman dying; in an 
upper room he discovers a maniacal woman, and after this he leaves the 
neighbourhood ; and some time afterwards he comes upon a party of 
rustics swimming a witch, and, in the end, he discovers that this unhappy 
creature was his own mother. 

The redeeming points about the work are many. It is vigorously 
written: occasionally characters and incidents are dashed off boldly and 
with great perspicuity ; and the portraitures of the widowed Elizabeth, 
her daughter, the future queen of Richmond, and the Lady Anne, are 
exceedingly well drawn. The underplot, in which this last-named lady 
and Edward Stanley are the hero and heroine, is a touching story, 
having in it much truth and much nature. 

On the whole, ‘‘ Bosworth Field” is a very readable performance, 
and superior to the common run of Novels. The Author might un- 
i have made more of his materials, as his invention is abundantly 
prolific. 


A Voice from the Dormitory. Being a Collection of Sacred Poems, 
“pet selected from Old Authors. Smith, Elder and Co., 
ndon. 


A collection of poems showing a fine discriminative taste, and one 
which forms a very acceptable addition to our available sacred literature. 





The Poetical Works of SAMUEL ROGERs, Esq. Part IV. 
Edward Moxon, London. 


It is impossible to imagine any thing more splendid than this work. 
The illustrations, which are profusely scattered over its pages, are some of 
the most delicious things we have ever seen. 
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The Holy Bible; containing the Old and New Testaments. 
Revised from Corrected Texts of the Original Tongues, &c. 
With Critical and Explanatory Notes. By B. BootuRoyp, 
D.D. Part I. James Duncan, London. 


The commencement of a valuable edition of the Scriptures. Dr. Booth- 
royd’s critical abilities are well known, and cannot fail to procure his 
labours attention. The notes are numerous and important, clearing up 
all obscurity in the text, and are written plainly and simply. Itis beauti- 
fully printed. 





Fortitude. By Mrs. Hortanp, A. K. Newman and Co., 
London. 


It would be a matter of supererogation at the present day to criticise 
the Authoress of this work. She has long had a niche in almost every 
family where reading is cultivated. ‘‘ Fortitude” is a story of domestic 
trials firmly borne, and ultimately trinmphed over: the character of the 
aged domestic is very touching; and the benevolence of Dr. Mead 
characteristically displayed. The book is very beautifully got up, and 
will make a pretty and desirable present to deserving young people. 


-—- 


A Critical Dictionary of the English Language. By JAMEs 


KNowLes. Part VI. De Porquet and Cooper, London. 


Mr. Knowles’s very important undertaking is now in an advanced state, 
and its execution fully bears out the encomiums bestowed on its design. 
It is the most complete dictionary of our language extant; and, being 
published at a moderate and well-deserved price, no library should be 
without it. 


-_ 


Journal. By FRANCES ANNE BUTLER. John Murray. 


>” 


** With all its imperfections on its head,” this work has disappointed 
us of our pounce. We had not read a single critique on it, but had: heard 
strangely contradictory reports, we thought from credible authorities :— 
first, that ‘‘ it was published here because no book which did not abuse 
the Americans would sell in England;” secondly, that ere its long 
announced appearance, quotations from it had graced the papers, in 
which the late Miss Kemble had dubbed some members of the Covent 
Garden company “ limping,” ‘‘ wooden,” &c. &c., and protested that she 
**loathed a newspaper-scribbler as she did a bug ;”’ finally, that some 
great man had lauded her book as “‘ sublime.”” We were ‘‘ wroth to a 
degree,” and, ere the volumes reached us, had concocted sundry ad- 
mirable severities, which we are ‘ laith to lose;” but as some of this 
lady’s censors prove more mendacious even than her parasites, we sup- 
press the comments that they, not she, extorted from us. We are -the 
more resolved to deal fairly, and even mildly, by Mrs. Butler, as we 
feel that it would cost us no effort to be rather just than merciful. 
The work, associated with such names, is sure of a rapid and ex- 
tensive sale. Its authoress is now independent of her country, family, 
and genius. A journal, as showing us the writer’s real self, chal- 
lenges graver comments than those elicited by fictitious characters. 
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Mrs. Butler cares very little for reviews, and may never read ours. 
Besides these excuses for harshness, we have some long-standing tempta- 
tions towards it, of which we shall say but enough to show the merit of 
our own resistance. 

Even the children of celebrated actors are considered public property, 
about whom the world will talk. Thanks to the set of spies and in- 
formers by whom their domestic privacy is invaded, ‘little Fanny” 
had a kind of fame long ere she trod the stage; it was sworn that she 
early determined so to do; and, though the passion afterwards lay dormant 
for a while, yet itis possible that some one, of unpardonable memory, 
ventured to echo Mr. Burchel’s emphatic monosyllable, when Miss 
Kemble’s printed letter (thanking the company for a bracelet, soon after 
her triumphant début) assured them that ‘‘ their firm adherence to her 
father, in his adversity, was the FIRST thing that suggested to her mind 
the idea of exerting her own humble talents in their profession,” or 
words to that effect. It is possible, we say, that some old-fashioned 
lover of truth did cite the exclamation of Goldsmith’s hero; but the voice 
was drowned in ravings on ‘‘the self-sacrifice and filial piety of this 
exemplary Euphrasia.”” Her harshly, coldly clever performances were 
successful, and well paid. She was be-rhymed, be-pictured, and, in a 
certain head-tire, called like Mrs. Siddons; though Mrs. Jamieson, ‘* to 
make use of a strong expression,” admits that Miss Kemble has been “‘ ex- 
celled in beauty !”’ 

The girl herself is not to be blamed for the extravagances of her par- 
tisans. She looked no way ambitious to be praised for any body’s sake 
but her own. We therefore assert that her appearance, voice, acting, 
writing, and manner, far from reminding us of her accidental ties, 
curiously contrasted her with both parents and kindred. She was 
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‘* Among them, but not of them ; ”’ 


and, had she been quite as masculine as, perhaps, she wished, might have 
said, with Prince Arthur, 


“* Is it my fault that I am Geoffry’s son? 
No, indeed, it’s not!” 


We are aware that the almost repulsive, equable lowliness with 
which she used to receive homage, rendered it impossible to decide 
whether she disdained or accepted it but as her due. Itis the duty of 
daughters to furnish their papas with dilemmas! For her did the pacific 
Charles Kemble turn thresher, and then concede a sort of apology ; after 
which the party least in the wrong is never forgiven. For her did he 
produce a drama, against which, had it emanated from any other pen, his 
pure taste might have revolted. ‘‘ Miss Fanny’s Tragedy” was an- 
nounced still /onger than has been Mrs. Butler’s Journal. In spite 
of gorgeous appointment and good acting, the town brooked but a short 
time a play exceptionable in plot as ‘* Bertram” or the ‘‘ Orphan,” yet 
unlike them in its grating sounds and hackneyed ideas. It was, however, 
an extraordinary effort of maiden fancy, remarkable for finishing just as 
well without its last act, as it could have done with; which is more than 
any of Shakspeare’s would do. Its adulators vaunt that, ‘‘ though soon 
lost to the many, it may still be read by the few,”’ which we translate— 


Hurl’d from the stage, the dull pretender’s lays 
Sink amid Lethe’s water—** Closet plays.” 


She left us. It was said that, whether married or single, she would 
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return to act one more season here, for the advantage of her estimable 
parents; but she did no such thing: we trusted that, as she could now 
afford to live in dignified retirement, she would cease to write: there 
again we were mistaken; it made us angry. We say not this from the 
jealousy which some (called) men cherish against popular femaie talent ; 
were we capable of envying any lady, it would not be Mrs. Pierce 
Butler; though, if to astonish has been the aim of her life, she is, as 
she hath ever been, unaccountably fortunate. The common cry now 
seems, ‘‘ We should wonder at such a book from any young, well- 
educated woman,—but from her /’’—‘* And why?” we would ask. Let 
us examine this Journal, which merits no such amaze from either friends 
or foes. 

If it at all surprised us, it was agreeably, as confirming some of our 
opinions on its writer’s disposition, and much improving others. Mrs. 
Butler’s notions, mental and moral, are, generally speaking, more liberal 
than we expected, though far less original. She has read and heard 
many fine things, which she journalises as her own: this at least shows 
that she understands and feels them. Her imagination, too, is vivid, and 
her verbiage glittering—nay, bordering on the graphic style, which she 
disapproves: but her reiterated descriptions tire one rather; and her 
de Stael-ish obscurities perplex. She calls the political existence of 
America ‘‘a momentous experiment.” Surely our little Tory must have 
sat at the feet of that great Gamaliel, the Jate Lord Londonderry. She 
says too, whatever she may mean, ‘*‘ that actual reality is away from the 
purpose of works of art.” Also, *‘Jf truth be truth, to the end of 
reckoning, why, that share of her, if any, which I possess, must endure, 
when recorded, as long as truth endures !” 

This is indeed ‘‘ to judge the future by the past;” for the truths Mrs. 
Butler puts forth, ‘‘ if any,” as she says, are very venerable; yet we 
should like some of her ‘* rhapsodies,” if they did not make her more 
familiar language appear so indefensibly vulgar. The barbarisms in 
which she indulges are such as no well-bred woman should print; even - 
to write them betrays an habitual coarseness of mind—perhaps obtruded 
to decrease our awe of her greatness. The ‘‘ vile phrases” to which we 
allude are, like her pet quotations, constantly recurring in her con- 
fessedly bad prose. True, she apologises ‘* in very choice Italian,” for the 
carelessness natural to spontavecus effusions; but if her pages were not 
written for the press, they ough)t, at least, to have been made fit for it, 
not deformed by such expressions as the following :—*‘ fell to—got at— 
went and took—bang—like mad—slithering about—bundled ourselves in 
—regular row—horrid mess—tydying my room—all up with me—bother 
—potter—I spit at it—walloped—snivel—they licked us—beaten hollow 
—it rained cats and dogs—we came across Mr. —rode to the tune of 
so many miles—by that same token-——-Go it !—with a vengeance—by all 
manner of means—only time to swallow a mouthful—gulped it down— 
was done up—glorious little England, from which this bragging, big baby 
was born—a small piece of mutiny—I cottoned to him. I acted like a 
wretch—blackguard—twaddle—set my foot in the discussion—foul non- 
sense—got very sick. The manager’s wife and another woman—were in 
the box, which was his—a cheating woman—a heathen price—our sur- 
roundings—jostle—scramble—break one’s neck—lies—a_ turnippy-look- 
ing man—that odious Mr. —a man of the name of Hacket—I would 
not care if the devil drove a hurricane at our backs—all this blessed day 
—stitching for dear life-—-the plagues of Egypt were a joke to them— 
cantankerous—devilish red slashes—he was glued to my side—stuck to 
my skirts—humbug ;’’—but enough, and more than enough; we will not 
weary onr readers quite so much as we have been wearied—not to be 
spiteful and enumerate one /a/f the spots that temper the glory of Mrs. 
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Butler’s sun’s light. We wonder why the worthy clergyman persuaded 
her to abjure waltzing, obliged as she was, by her calling, to be ‘* clasped 
and whirled about.” But exercise is salutary; and, on the subject of 
health, this young lady furnishes her own sex and ours with three or 
four bravely candid notes. We could cry ** Bah!”—but then her love of 
learning—of country—regret for her happy, peaceful home! her ‘joy in 
flowers,’—her piety and benevolence !—we are disarmed. In all these 
matters she is sincere: whether it was politic to give her work an air of 
display, by permitting it to retain so very much about her German, 
Italian, singing, sketching, stitching, dancing, and riding is another 
question. 

If the trivial diurnal details were compressed, the lines of stars omitted, 
the Mr. s either distinguished one from the other, or left out, in toto 
the journal would really make one readable tome; but then it would lose 
its vrai-semblance. 

As it stands we have a// the acts of Frances, and some of them purpose- 
less as those of her own Francis; yet, from the whole, we gain an edify- 
ing insight into a somewhat peculiar character. 

Mrs. Jamieson opines that ‘** Woman should plant the olive wherever 
she goes;” and Tennyson, who sonnetized the erudite John Kemble, 
junior, says ‘ the Poet’ ought to be 





‘¢ Dower’d with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, the love of love.” 


As lady and as bard, then, Mrs. Butler’s ‘ own gods’ condemn her, not 
we. 

We have said that she does not altogether bely the Americans ; but she 
should (if only to return the civility of Washington Irving) have confessed 
that vulgar habits, loud shrill voices, and class-going hoydenism, may be 
found in her darling Edinburgh—uncouth accents in her well-beloved 
Manchester. We could better tolerate satire from a long-secluded, refined, 
morbidly sensitive, disappointed being, than from a hardy, horse-whip- 
ping denizen of green-rooms—the kist of Keppel, the jostled of super- 
numaries. Yet Mrs. Butler is full of aversions—‘ likes every thing 
better than men and women ”—* finds the society of her nearest con- 
nexions a burden”—by her own confession takes this ‘*in dudgeon”— 
“sulks” at thut—gave her audiences ‘‘ cross” and “ significant looks’”’-— 
“‘ nearly came to a blow-up with her futher ’’—wishes one ‘* at the devil ”— 
to ** knock down ” a second, and throw the cup from which she ** TEAD,” 
at a third—-‘‘ daudles about,” with sovereign contempt for punctuality— 
invades the sick, in their beds, to show them her dresses—hates ap- 
plause, and hates to miss it—does a deal of crying and sleeping on the 
floor—longs for death—runs fool-hardy risks—and loses all self-command 
at the presence of danger—contrives to have her own way on all occa- 
sions, and yet is never satisfied. 

Strange anomaly, as she would say, of high-flown theories and com- 
mon-place practice! Although she does not depreciate the charms of 
other women, indeed believes a// their hearts like hers—she cannot disguise 
her personal vanity—is satisfied with ‘* poor Lawrence’s” picture of her, 
and with her resemblance to her ‘‘ aunt Siddons’’—frequently says that 
she ‘* looked nice or pretty, and acted well ”—and, above all, believes it 
a gg for the musquitoes to injure the appearance of der arms! Per- 

aps she would have hailed their visitation of her *‘ poor dear father— 
good easy man!” as an improvement; for she complains against his 
** faintness of colouring in face and eye,” (as if rouge and wig could not 
mend it,) “his weak voice, and corresponding intellectual deficiencies.” 
Was he thus free from affection’s prejudices in her case? She calls Mr. 
Wallack ‘very handsome!” On the whole, however, she justly appre- 
clates Charles Kemble’s acting—-its courtly grace, scholarly reading, and 
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elaborately finished expression. Of himself she writes with a sort of 
underrating patronage. Should her truths endure, another generation 
might fancy him as perfect a Falstaff in size, as his late brother 
Stephen—an “innocent,” credulous, sleepy, typsy creature, foolishly 
fond of his art, at any compliment to whose person his daughter either 
** laughed” or ‘‘ wondered.” She supposes, too, that ‘‘ unusual want of 
occupation” alone could make her fellow-voyagers desirous of looking on 
Mrs. Siddons’s heir! Most probably Mrs. Butler meant nothing irre- 
verent or invidious ; but *‘ I own it has the appearance of it.” 

Scattered through this “ Puddledock-potter” are several humorous 
anecdotes. We know not why the journal ends where it does, and wish 
Mrs. Butler would publish a whole, including her commencement of 
authorship, acting, &c. &c. up to the period of her marriage. This might 
present us with more novel sensations and ideas; its personal allu- 
sions would be more intelligible. Her friends must furnish a key 
to the Journal; when they do, we may return to it. Meanwhile we 
take our leave with thanks: it has forced us to admire and love 
Frances Ann Butler more than we were enabled to love Fanny Kemble ; 
but, to quote her own Shaksp:: sre, 


‘*?pat’s not much.’’ 


How to Observe.— Geology. By H. T. De La Becueg, F.R.S., &c. 
With 138 Wood-cuts. C. Knight, London. 


It often happens that a book of Science is useless to all except 
scientific men; and it still more frequently happens that a_ scientific 
treatise fails to excite a desire to learn on the part of its readers. We 
are anxious to see the pursuit of science stripped of its difficulties, and 
we are equally anxious to find its boundaries enlarging. Many people 
would become contributors to Science if they knew how to set about it; 
and many who are already contributors to it, would be much more 
efficient aids were their researches properly directed. Though we have 
books in our own and other languages devoted to the elucidation of every 
branch of human knowledge, we have very few ‘‘ guides,” if we may so 
express ourselves, to lead us to an acquaintance with the phenomena of 
nature: we have hitherto wauted books to make us use our eyes,—to 
enable us to search for ourselves,—to teach us in fact ** How to Observe,” 
because, if once taught this, the pleasures and profit resulting from its 
exercise will be never-ending stimulants for perpetual examination. 
‘** Thus the listless idler may be changed into an inquiring and useful 
observer, and may acquire the power of converting a dull and dreary 
road into a district teeming with interest and pleasure. To acquire this 
power, it is not necessary that the observer should be profoundly skilled 
in all the subjects that come under his observation. He may soon 
acquire sufficient knowledge to appreciate what he sees, and to express 
what he feels. The charm that such habits of observation bestows upon 
the descriptions of the commonest things, is evident in those works in 
which the observer expresses what he has seen with his own eyes simply 
and correctly.”’ 

The external world around us may, by knowing how to observe, be- 
come a vast repertorium of never-ending amusement and profitable in- 
struction ; and to aid us in making it so, a series of works, under the 
comprehensive title heading these remarks, has been commenced. The 
first volume now lying before us relates to Geology—a popular and a 
highly useful study. The selection of subject has been judicious, and its 
treatment excellent. Mr. De La Beche is already favourably known, and 
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the mode in which he has performed his task is honourable to him. 
Clear and well arranged, and simple in its details, it is at once a Manual 
of Geology, and a Guide-Book to lead us to become geologists. The 
idea was a very happy one, and we trust to see it followed up. The 
illustrative wood-cuts are exceedingly graphic and beautiful; and their 
number and variety is one strong recommendation to the work, as many 
geological details are absolutely incomprehensible to the student, unless 
aided by diagrams and plates. 

We shall again return to the work ; the late period at which it reached 
us, and a pressure by notices, preventing us doing more than calling 
attention to it. 


se 


Ernest Campell. By Joun AINSLIE, Esq., Author of ‘* Aurung- 
zebe.”’ 3 vols. Cochrane and Co., London. 


This work has a fault which is just now very prevalent amongst novel 
and romance writers,—namely, an injudicious choice of time. ‘* Waver- 
ley” and ‘* Ernest Campbell” are co-temporaries ; and though ‘‘ Waverley” 
and ‘* Ernest Campbell”’ are works of totally diverse character — the 
mere fact of having reference to a particular era, and to a particular 
train of circumstances connected with the Chevalier Charles Edward’s 
advance into England, they are unavoidably brought into collision. 
Putting aside this evident want of discretion, the production is one of 
considerable interest, full of varied scenes and vigorous delineation of 
character, mingled here and there with some extravaganzas; witness 
Abimelech Dignum, who, although he affords Mr. Ainslie an excellent 
vent for a little vulgarity and a world of nonsense, seems to us something 
like an excrescence thrust too prominently forwards ; and if he be occa- 
sionally wonderfully amusing, he is oftentimes exceedingly ridiculous. 

The hero—Ernest, we find as an orphan, located with a catholic priest 
in the north of England: in this condition he is thrown into the society of 
the daughter of Squire Berkley, and a reg/e, they fall in love: this is 
discovered, and Ernest very unceremoniously dismissed: the Squire’s 
heart, however, relents, or, rather, he holds out his daughter as a bait, 
and very summarily recruits Ernest for the service of Prince Charles, 
then advancing on Manchester. After this, he goes through a somewhat 
complicated series of adventures and ‘‘ hair-breadth ’scapes,”” the most 
stirring being dependent on the atrocious villany of a Mr. Crighton, a 
man so utterly dyed in crime, that we loathe in place of analysing his 
character, and who eventually turns out to be his uncle. 

Mr. Ainslie thus speaks of the Royal Adventurer: ‘* Campbell had 
been completely prejudiced against this prince: he bad considered him 
even in the light of a silly adventurer, who, without any great moral 
courage, had still sufficient of animal sensibility of danger to enter upon 
hazards, which might stamp a differently constituted mind with the 
celebrity of true heroism. He, moreover, held his talents in little esti- 
mation, supposing him at least little more than the puppet of those 
haughty chiefs and designing favourites by whom he was surrounded. 
This unjust opinion, with which many, even in the present day, with 
futility attempt to tarnish the hardly-earned honours of a great and 
daring mind, was one likely enough to be formed, from the implicit 
obedience with which Charles followed the counsels of his friends. 
Counsels! dictates were a happier term, for if ever it was impossible for 
a prince to contend, or attempt to oppose measures chalked out for him 
by advisers, it was this most unfortunate of all princes. Little allowance, 
alas! have his easy-chaired biographers made for his situation ;—a 
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young, polished, and friendless adventurer, with the slightest resources, 
he had thrown himself in the midst of men little better than barbarians, 
but who were actuated by the purest and most disinterested feeling of 
loyalty. * * * * + * 

** Ernest, on being introduced to the unfortunate prince, was so capti- 
vated by his condescension, sense, and affability, that his sentiments ran 
to another extreme, and he regarded the Chevalier as one of the brightest 
and mest unexceptionable of characters. His noble and dignified de- 
meanour, though often lost on some of his rude leaders, impressed him at 
least with profound respect ; his courage in the hour of danger exalted 
still higher his admiration, and his patience under hardsbip and pri- 
vation drew from him the deepest commiseration,”’ 

Emily Berkley, the heroine, is a well-drawn female character ; and her 
aunt, Miss Turnbull, a genuine, match-making ‘* Old Maid,” not of the 
most amiable class, certainly figures very conspicuously. Nell Nimmo 
is a species of exalted Meg Merrilies, and with a little less colouring 
would have been a powerful subject; while Jack Webster, the game- 
keeper, as a rough but faithful friend, serves as a good relief to the rest 
of the dramatis persone. 

On the whole, ‘‘ Ernest Campbell”’ is a vigorous production, and is 
entitled to a respectable rank in the current fictitious literature of the 
day. Mr. Ainslie can, however, do better—nay, indeed, has done better 
than in ‘‘ Ernest Campbell.” 





THE FINE ARTs. 


Stanfield’s Coast Scenery. A Series of Views in the British Channel, 
and on the coasts of England, Scotland, lreland, France, and 
Germany, &c. By CLARKSON STANFIELD, Esq. R. A. Part I. 
Smith, Elder and Co., London. 


The name of Stanfield is at once the recommendation and the guarantee 
for the excellence of this work. Asa delineation of coast scenery, he 
stands nearly alone in his excellence, and we may therefore confidently 
predict a work of surpassing beauty. The present number contains four 
views ;—two of ** St. Michael’s Mount, Cornwall,” ‘* Falmouth,” and the 
** Botallack Mine, near Land’s End.’’ All of them are creditable to the 
pencil of Stanfield, and are ably and graphically engraved by artists of 
eminence. The chief interest of the work will of course rest here: the 
letter-press accompaniment is however good, and not unworthy the 
plates. It is an undertaking which cannot fail to be universally pa- 
tronised. 


oo 


North Wales Illustrated; or Wanderings through Wales. By 
Tuomas Roscok, Esq. Part III. Tilt, London. 


Much as we have been pleased with the preceding numbers of this 
very attractive work, none has so much pleased us as the present. Mr. 
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Roscoe handles his pen more freely, and developes his resources more 
amply than heretofore. Radclyffe’s burin is very powerful ; and ‘‘ Dola- 
bern Tower,” ‘‘ Cader Idris,” and ‘** Bolingbroke’s homage to the Second 
Richard in Flint Castle,” are fine specimens of his capabilities. The last 
plate is especially good ; the figure of Richard is uncommonly fine. 


Byron Beauties. A Series of ideal Portraits of the principal 
Female Characters in Lord Byron’s Poems, W. and E. FINDEN. 
Part VIL. Charles Tilt, London. 


This number contains ‘‘ Leila,” from the ‘‘ Giaour;” the beautiful 
slave is well embodied ;—“ Jephtha’s Daughter,” and “ Lady Pinchbeck,” 
from “ Don Juan,’’—neither of them perhaps quite equal to our conception 
of these characters, but finely and elaborately delineated. 


WINKLEsS’ CATHEDRALS. Illustration of the Cathedral Church 
of York. No. VI. E. Wilson, London. 


Three fine views of the celebrated minster. The first view is parti- 
cularly rich. We are delighted to see the work progress so satis- 
factorily. 


—————— 


Landscape Illustrations of Moore's Irish Melodies ; with Comments 
for the Curious. Part I. Power, London. 


This is a well-conceived work, and the comments are good. We cannot 
say a word in praise of the plates, except that they are pretty fairly de- 
signed—the execution is scratchy and poor. 


Cottage Musicians. Charles Tilt, London. 


A fine subject ably handled both by painter and engraver. The manage- 
ment of the light has given Carlos an excellent opportunity for displaying 
the excellence of his mezzotint. The plate is highly creditable, and we 
think adds to his already high reputation. It is after Kidd, and forms a 
very appropriate companion to the “John Anderson” of the same 
artists. 




















LITERARY NOTICES. 





Valpy’s History of England, Vol. XVI., being the Third Volume of 
the Continuation of Hume and Smollett; by the Rev. T. S. HuGues, 
was published on the first of July. 


The Young Travellers in South America. By G. A. Being a popular 
Introduction to the History of that most interesting region of the Globe. 
1 vol. duod. 


“Qld Bachelors; their Varieties, Characters, and Conditions,” by 
the Author of ‘‘ Old Maids,” with illustrations, is in the Press, printing 
uniformly with ‘‘ Old Maids.” 


A Twelvemonth’s Residence in the West Indies, during the Transition 
from Slavery to Apprenticeship; with incidental Notices of the State of 
Society, Prospects, and Natural Resources of Jamaica and other Islands. 
By R. R. Mappen, author of ‘ Travels in the East,’ &c. 


The Husband’s Book, with Observations on Age, Rank, Beauty, and 
Hereditary Affections, in reference to Marriage, is preparing by the same 
Author. 


The Rambler in North America. By C.J. Larrose. 2 vols. 


Plebeians and Patricians, in 3 vols., a novel of original design and 
execution, is proceeding through the Press. 


The Father’s Book, or the Moral, Social, Domestic, and Religious 
Duties of Fathers, is preparing, in one vol. 


The Third Volume of the Works of Alexander Pope, with a Life, 
Notes, and Critical Remarks on each Poem, by the Rev. G. Crory, 
LL.D., was published on the first of July. 


The Life of Edmund Kean. 


The last Part of the first volume of An Analytical Dictionary of the 
English Language, by DaviD Booth, will be ready in a few days. 


Sir Arthur Wilmot; an Historical Tale of the Seventeenth Century. 


Sketches of Bermuda. By Susette Harriet Lioyp. With Map 
aud Plates. 


Miss Patrickson is, we understand, now busily employed on, and. has 
nearly completed, a translation into English of the most popular works of 
Balzac, the celebrated French novelist. The first of the series will 
speedily be published, and, from the distinguished merits of Balzac, and 
the eminent qualifications of Miss Patrickson as a translator, we can 
—, the British public an intellectual treat of no ordinary kind. 

iss Patrickson deserves well of her countrymen for her spirited under- 
taking, and we have no doubt that her talents and labours will be duly 
appreciated. "es 








